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Straight Plays 





COMEDY 
Tues 


(Whi. 2578). Members only 

to Fri. 8.30, Sat. & Sun. 6.0 & 8.40 
A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
Anthony Quayle, Mary Ure, Michael Gwynn 


HAY MARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed.. Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Edith Evans, 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE MASTER OF SANTIAGO 
Donald Wolfit. Rosalind Iden, Austin Trevor 


*OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 
Commencing Sth March 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


*+PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Commencing 4th March 
LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS 
LA PARISIENNE 
LA CAROSSE DU SAINT SACREMENT 
PHEDRE 
Edwige Feuillére 
PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
Perlita Neilson 
+PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Commencing 7th March 
A HATFUL OF RAIN 
Howes, Sam Wanamaker 
George Coulouris 
ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING 
Geraldine McEwan, Bertice Reading, John Hall 


Felix Aylmer 


Sally Ann Bonar Colleano 





Comedies 


ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Bvs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE COUNTRY WIFE 
Diana Churchill, Laurence Harvey, Joan Plowright 
ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only 
Evs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat.. Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
NO LAUGHING MATTER 
Brenda Bruce, Paul Daneman, Faith Brook 
+CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Jack Hulbert 
Closing 9th March 
Commencing 14th March 
THE IRON DUCHESS 
Athene Seyler, Ronald Squire 
CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 
DUCHESS (Ten. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.45, Sat & 8.15 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Courtneidge. Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 





s 14 
Cicely 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 

Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 


NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
John Gielgud, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 


Please 
Note : 


confirm theatre times from daily press 
Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during March. 


EER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6605) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 
NEW (Tem. 3878) ‘ 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
UNDER MILK WOOD 
Donald Houston, William Squire, Marion Grimaldi 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
David Hurst, Kay Callard, Michael David 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 

Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.0 

PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 

Hugh Williams, Andrée Melly 
STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 7.45. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
MRS. GIBBONS’ BOYS 
Avice Landore, Mary Kerridge, George Margo 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patric Doonan 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank 
Alan MacNaughtan 


5.15 & 8.15 








SAVOY (Tem, £888) 
Evs. 7.30. Wd. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 


Margaret Lockwood, Zachary Scott 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
DOUBLE IMAGE 
Attenborough, Sheila Sim, 
Zena Dare 


Richard Raymond Huntley, 





Musicals 


*+COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Closing 9th March 
Commencing 28th March 
DAMN YANKEES 
DRURY LANE (Tem. 810%) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30. Sat 
FANNY 
Janet Pavek, Kevin Scott, 





5.15 & 8.30 


Robert Morley lan Wallace 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
vs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 
SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE CRYSTAL HEART 
Gladys Cooper 








VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


FORTUNE (Tem, 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed.. Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


KIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THE DAVE KING SHOW 
Dave King and Shani Wallis 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
SEASON OF VARIETY 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 


OPERA 


STOLL (Hol, 3703) 
Evs. 7.30. Mat. Sat. 2.30 
POLISH STATE DANCE COMPANY 
Closing 2nd March 





LONDON PALLADIUM 
2.30 Twice Daily 7.0 
NORMAN WISDOM 
as Aladdin in 
“THE WONDERFUL LAMP " 
SONNIE HALE VALENTINE 
HIPPODROME (GER. 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
DAVE KING 
“ THE DAVE "KING SHOW ”’ 


with SHANI WALLIS 
and great supporting cast 


PRINCE OF WALES 
6.15 & 8.45 Mats. Sat 
SEASON OF VARIETY 





(Ger. 7373) 


(Whi. 8681) 


2.4 











RS HSISISISINSIE 


42 box offices 
under one roof... 


If you’re not addicted to theatre 
hunting, and the pavement gets harder 
the farther you walk, you’ll see the 
point of booking seats at Keith Prowse. 
Just imagine dialing 42 Theatres and 
most sporting events with one number 
—you can you know, by dialing 

HYD 6000—because if your first choice 
is sold out you merely state your next 
and so on until your seats are booked. 
Keith Prowse have direct lines to all 
theatres, so it only takes a minute or so. 
It’s all so quick and convenient that 

if your time is worth anything (not 
forgetting telephone calls) you’ll not 

be out of pocket. Why not open 

an account with us too? 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 





eith 





Ask about our anniversary service. 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 











For more than 40 years, “‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


MEMORIAL 
~~ THEATRE 
Ort STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
APRIL 2nd to NOVEMBER 30th 
The Ninety-eighth Season 
of Plays by 
William Shakespeare 
with 
PEGGY ASHCROFT 
ROBERT HARRIS 
GEOFFREY KEEN 
MARK DIGNAM JANE WENHAM 
CYRIL LUCKHAM DOREEN ARIS 
RICHARD JOHNSON 
PATRICK WYMARK DONALD ECCLES 
CLIVE REVILL ROBIN LLOYD 


JOAN MILLER 


and 


ALEC CLUNES 
JOHN GIELGUD 


as Prospero in The Tempest’ 


in 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
KING JOHN 
JULIUS CAESAR 
CYMBELINE 
THE TEMPEST 


ALL seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager, 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
RESTAURANT AND CAFE 
Open to the public and to theatre patrons 
10.30 a.m. to midnight 


FHEATRE 





Join Now ! 
The Hovenden Theatre Club 
Garrick Yard 
St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
Covent Garden 0660 


The club that specialises in rare classics and 
first showing of new plays - plays that cannot 
be seen anywhere else, old or new The only 
Club where members may take part in free 
discussion - and see rehearsals while having a 
drink at the bar. Members 7/6 only 
Licensed small bar open daily 
5.30 - 11 p.m. Sundays until 10 p.m. 
Details of performances advertised in ‘‘What’s 


Managers and Agents cordially invited to 
perjormances. 
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For years, 


music lovers 


for something 


like this 


PHILIPS 
10-watt \ovoNonic 
High Fidelity System 


What’s so special about NovoSonic ? 

Just this : that it is aimed at that large 

body of music lovers who want the full 
magnificence of High Fidelity without 
going to the trouble of building the 
necessary equipment themselves. In two 
extremely handsome units, each a most 
impressive piece of furniture, NovoSonic 
will house all that is necessary for superlative 
reproduction of sound. No bits and pieces 
exposed to dust and damage; no loose wires 
to trip over. NovoSonic is compact, very 
good-looking and the basic price isonly 77 gns. 


For further details write to 


S PHILIPS 





This unit contains the 
10-watt amplifier and 
provides space for 
any type of sound 
source, record repro- 
ducer, radio receiver, 
or tape deck 


The Philips high 
fidelity speakers are 
housed in this unit : 
12” for bass and 7” 
dual-cone for treble. 


A wooden plinth is 
supplied for each 
cabinet, but metal legs 
or castors may easily be 
fitted instead. 


-Musical Equipment Dept. 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVE - LONDON WC2 


(PR299B) 





Portrait 


of the 
Month 


DONALD WOLFIT as Don Alvaro in “ The Master of Santiago” 
which had its first performance at the Lyric, Hahmersmith on 20th February 
too late for review. This strongly dramatic play by Henri de Montherlant is 
presented in a translation by Jonathan Griffin and is produced by Mr. Wolfit 
with setting by Jean Adams. Others in the cast are Austin Trevor, Rosalind 
Iden, Mary Pat Morgan, Norman Claridge, Joseph Chelton, John Wynyard, 
Llewellyn Rees and Ronald Harwood. (Portrait by Adam) 








A TRIBUTE TO 


Oval tine 
Yvonne a Carlo 


STAR OF 
THE REPUBLIC FILM 
“MAGIC FIRE” 


“ Film making is very exhausting work,” says 
Yvonne de Carlo, “ but at the end of a hard day 
I soon feel quite refreshed when I relax with a cup 
of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’, 


Whatever your walk in life, you too will benefit from 

*Ovaltine’. As a bedtime nightcap, it helps to relax 

nervous tensions and to promote the conditions 

favourable to restful, restorative sleep of the best 

kind. During sleep, it assists in rebuilding strength and 

vitality. No other beverage can give you better sleep. 
1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin 


P992A 








Over the Footlights 


HE belated season begins to warm up by March. The Crystal Heart 

with Gladys Cooper (Saville); The Master of Santiago, starring 
Donald Wolfit (Lyric, Hammersmith); Subway in the Sky, with Zachary 
Scott and Margaret Lockwood (Savoy) and The Duchess of Malfi 
revival at the Theatre Royal, Stratford East, opened towards the end 
of February, too late for review in this issue. 


During March new plays will include A Hatful of Rain in which Sally 
Ann Howes will play her first dramatic rdle, which comes to the Princes 
on the 7th; The Wit to Woo (Arts, 13th) and The Iron Duchess with 
Athene Seyler and Ronald Squire (Cambridge, 14th). Antony and 
Cleopatra will be added to the Old Vic Repertory on the Sth, when 
Keith Michell is to appear as Antony and Margaret Whiting, twenty-four- 
year-old Bristol girl (who was noticed in Darkling Child at the Arts), 
will play Cleopatra in this her first season at the Old Vic. Damn 
Yankees, the successful American musical, replaces The Pajama Game 
at the Coliseum on the 28th. Betty Paul will have a leading part. 


IGHLIGHT of the month is the Edwige Feuillére season at the 

Palace Theatre, which opens on the 4th. In connection with this 
return visit the International Theatre Association of Great Britain are 
giving a Luncheon in Feuillére’s honour at the Criterion Restaurant 
at 12.30 on 22nd March. Those who would like to attend and thus 
pay tribute to this great actress can obtain full information and tickets. 
which are 17s. 6d. each for members and | guinea for non-members, from 
the Association’s office at 7 Goodwin’s Court, W.C.2. 

It is good to know that the International Theatre Association of Great 
Britain, which is supported by many of England’s leading theatrical 
personalities, is in existence thus to demonstrate our welcome to visiting 
stars; a function normally undertaken by State authorities in other 
countries. 


O interesting new productions will open pre-London tours during 

March. They are Janus, the successful American comedy starring 
Googie Withers and John McCallum, which is to be presented by Toby 
Rowland Ltd. Others in the cast are Peter Sallis and Gerald Cross 
and the play is by Carolyn Green. Diane Cilento is the star of Zuleika, 
Donald Albery’s presentation of the musical version of the late Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson, a satire of University life. Zuleika opens 
at the Opera House, Manchester, on 5th March and is to be directed 
by Alfred Rodrigues, with décor by Osbert Lancaster. The original 
book has been adapted for the stage by James Firman—an American 
Rhodes scholar, who has also written the lyrics. These have been set 
to music by Peter Tranchell, a don at Cambridge. 


RECENT book which has called forth much comment in the press 

and which will be reviewed fully in our next issue is The Producer 
and the Play, by Norman Marshall (Macdonald, 30s. net). This book 
is a history of the work of many producers in the modern European 
Theatre and their influence upon playwrights and actors, and will appeal 
to all those who are interested in the growing influence of the producer 
in the theatre today. F.S. 





capture 





the mood 


and each subile change of tone... 


let the music reach out and cushion you 


on a cloud of dreams .. . to sail away to a symphony .. . 


or lead you softly to a seat in the stalls. 


Pamphonic reproduces each record 


as a personal performance .. . 


Play them on Pamphonic 


“PANDORA” 


Record Reproducer 


A Collaro RC54 High Fidelity 
Record changer and “ Studio0 ”’ 
pick-up with negative feedback 
amplifier for all records: 78, 
45 and 334 r.p.m External 
volume and _ treble controls 
Strong bass response and high 
note diffusion. Twin elliptical 
speakers. Automatic stop and 
selection of records. This table 
model is finished in beautifully 
grained Walnut veneer and will 
give the High Quality Pamphonic 
Performance. Dimensions:— 

18” wide, 14” deep, 12” high 


Price 
Gt - 4% - © 
and £12 * 4° 10 P.T 


Write or telephone 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD. /7 Stratton St. London W.!. ’Phone: GROsvenor 1926 
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for sound — NATURALLY ! 
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New Shows Reviewed 


OLD VIC 


“The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” 

HIS may well prove to be the most 

popular and attractive of the season’s 
offerings at the Old Vic. Michael Langham 
is the producer and he has admirably 
stressed the romantic aspect of this difficult 
play, greatly helped by Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s 
delightful décor. As will be seen from the 
pictures given later in this issue, the period 
chosen is the early 1800's, and it is quite 
remarkable how the story of the play and 
the prevailing sentiment seem to belong to 
this later date. 

Keith Michell is handsomely debonair as 
the perfidious Proteus, whose treatment of 
Julia (Barbara Jefford) scarcely merits such 
undying loyalty. Richard Gale is Proteus’s 
friend, Valentine, and Ingrid Hafner as 
Silvia, with whom both men fall in love, 
reveals a refreshing charm of manner. As 
so often happens with this play, Launce, the 
manservant, and Crab, his dog, steal a lot 
of limelight. Mr. Helpmann plays Launce 
with relish, and Duff, the dog, has a rare 
nonchalance guaranteed to appeal. 

Other performances which shone were 
those of Rosemary Webster as_ Lucetta, 


Julia’s maid; Derek Godfrey as the suave 
Duke of Milan; Dudley Jones as Speed and 


John Humphry as Panthino. F,S. 


ARTS 


**“No Laughing Matter’ 
RANSLATED from Armand Salacrou’s 
Histoire de Rire by Lucienne Hill, No 

Laughing Matter had much to commend it, 

and Peter Wood’s production and the acting 

at the Arts were excellent. 

On the surface of things this is just an- 
other story of the eternal triangle (in 
duplicate) but the author is so clever with 
his characterisation that a whole philosophy 
emerges. He dares also, in a way several 


Edwige Feuillére 

who, with her own company, is to 
a season of one month at the Palace Theatre 
commencing on 4th March. Presented by Peter 
Daubeny, the season will open with the now famous 
production of *“*La Dame aux Camélias”’ (in which 
M. Feuillére is seen right) and the second programme 
will consist of two plays, ** La Parisienne *’ by Henri 
Becque and “La Carosse du Saint Sacrement”’ by 
Prosper Mérimée. These plays will run during the 
first two weeks and on Monday 18th March, the 
company will present the London’ premiére of 
Racine’s “ Phédre*’ in which Edwige Feuillére will 

be appearing for the first time in her career. 


(Portrait by Studio Verhassel) 


appear for 





“The Two Gentlemen of Verona’’—O.d 
22nd January 
(See also pages 32-35) 

“No Laughing Matter’’—Arts, 23rd | 
(See also page 26) 

“At the Drop of a Hat’’—Fortune 
January. 
(See page 25) 

‘‘Madalena Nicol’’—Arts, 4th February 

“The Member of the Wedding’’—! 
Court, Sth February 





(See also pages 13-1 
“*A’ for Angel, ‘B’ for Bed’’- 
sey, 6th February 


New 





French playwrights have, to give a twist at 
the end which leaps from near farce to near 
tragedy, and gets away with it. 

There was a most moving as well as 
extremely funny piece of acting from Alec 
McCowen as a young and inexperienced 
lover, and from Faith Brook and Paul 
Daneman as another runaway lover and 
mistress, whose idyllic happiness is shattered 
by the cunning intervention of the lady's 
astute husband. This latter role was played 
by Anthony Ireland with splendid polish. 

Not quite so convincing were Peter 
Wyngarde and Brenda Bruce as the two 
most superficial members of the piece. 

Perhaps this comedy lacks the irresistible 
theatricality of Anouilh, and perhaps also 
it bears the imprint of having been written 
over twenty years ago, and so would not 
command success in the West End proper. 
But it was entertaining and adult. F.S. 





ARTS 


**Madalena Nicol’’ 

ISS NICOL, an actress famous in Brazil, 

made her first professional appearance 
in England on 4th February. Her 
programme, long and tasking, consisted of 
three one-character dramas and six poems. 
Cocteau’s The Human Voice, Strindberg’s 
The Stronger and O’Neill’s Before Break- 
fast, all studies of women in subjection, 
did not make an exhilarating bill and at the 
hands of a lesser artist would have proved 
too strong a dose of gall. Cocteau’s powder 
especially was hard to take and it was 
administered first. The Human Voice must 
be the longest telephone call ever staged. 
Miss Nicol showed the discarded mistress 
abject and exhausted, and, with scarcely any 
change of mood, she held the house still 
and attentive to the bitter end. After 
Cocteau, Strindberg seemed quite spry, but 
the presence of the other, the silent woman 


Zachary Scott 

the well-known American actor and film star, who is 
now making his first stage appearance in London in 
Ian Main’s thriller ** Subway in the Sky,” which 
opened at the Savoy on 27th February, too late for 
review. Margaret Lockwood co-stars with Mr. Scott 
and it is interesting to recall that the author of this 
American play, set in a luxury flat at the top of a 

sky-scraper, has in fact never been to America. 
(Picture by Garbo, Chicago) 


was not evoked. The acting and miming 
in O’Neill’s play were telling and thorough. 
In each piece a strong yet gentle personality 
came through. Buoyancy was provided by 
what might be termed the Concert items, 
recitations which gave an enlarged and 
heightened idea of Miss Nicol’s art. She 
recited tn English, French, Portuguese and 
Spanish, Her train noises, in a short Portu- 
guese poem, were captivating. Her delivery 
of Lorca’s poem telling of the death of a 
bull-fighter was superb. H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 


**The Member of the Wedding”’ 
ARSON McCullers’ play is taken from 
her novel of the same name and many 

also will have seen the film of this sympa- 
thetic study of an adolescent girl. The 
dialogue has a literary quality which is most 
pleasing to the ear and if some of the minor 
characters suffer from lack of characterisa- 
tion, it is rare indeed to find such lovingly 
drawn people as the three leading characters; 
the gawky twelve-year-old Frankie; Berenice, 
the warm-hearted and shrewd coloured 
servant and John Henry, the six-year-old 
boy who wanders in and out of the play 
with superb unconcern. 

Frankie sees a glorious future if only she 
can go away with her brother and his wife 
after their wedding. Of course this is not 
allowed, and the child suffers all the deep 
despair of youth which, however, is quickly 
dispelled with a change of circumstances. 
Too much in fact happens in the last scenes 
of the play, inevitable perhaps after the 
leisurely opening which admirably creates 
the atmosphere. 

There is a study of 
Berenice by the coloured actress Bertice 
Reading, and John Hall, a thirteen-year-old 
boy, who plays the six-year-old John Henry, 
gives a performance which could not be 
bettered. How it came about that this boy 
was able to convey so movingly the detached 
air of childhood it is hard to understand. 
It is more difficult to assess Geraldine 
McEwan’s performance. There were haunt- 
ing moments, and no-one could accuse Miss 
McEwan of hesitating to present herself as 
the skinniest, gawkiest young creature, but, 


well-nigh perfect 








crew cut and all, she played Frankie as a 
young eccentric rather than as an unhappy, 
lonely young girl, over-sensitive about her 
unusual height, and reacting as one would 
expect to the neglect of her father. 

The colour problem of the Deep South 
is only lightly sketched in, largely through 
the character of Honey Camden Brown, 
played very effectively by Errol John. But 
the play belongs to Berenice and her two 
young friends. The scenes in which these 
three share their companionship with the 
audience are the most appealing and natural 
we have seen for a very long time. F:S. 


NEW LINDSEY 


**°A° for Angel °B’ for Bed” 
HE title of Mr. Charles Fenn’s new 
farce is discouraging but the work is not 
as bad as one fears it must be. It embodies 
a new idea. (Think of that.) It consists of 
four scenes with simultaneous action, so 
that at the beginning of each scene we are 
back at the beginning of the play but with 
a new approach and new characters. Some 
characters over-lap and, of course, there is 
always the telephone to link scenes together. 
The aim is to show how a smart wedding 
came to be cancelled at the last minute. 
Direct appeals to the audience and fre- 
quent reference in the dialogue to U and 


Non-U usage give a gratifying sensation of 


contemporary treatment. Four different 


The Polish 
State Dance 
Company 


from The 
Polish State 
Dance Company's pro- 
gramme during their visit 
to the Stoll Theatre. This 
is the first of Peter 
Daubeny’s 1957 Inter- 
national Season, and _ the 
richness of the costumes, 
the variety of different 
national styles, the over- 
whelming frenzy of move- 
ment and dance, and the 
wonderful singing, will long 
be remembered by all 
who have seen this 

splendid Company. 


Two scenes 
Mazowsze 


sets, a cast of twelve and no star to lead 
it, make the farce an enjoyable novelty tut 
diminish its chances of transfer to a bigger 
theatre. Besides, as it stands, it is just a 
romp, but enjoyable. Mr. James Grout 
as the cancelled bridegroom probably 
approaches leadership, he certainly has his 
moments, so does Mr. Peter Bennett as an 
unpopular type. H.G.M. 


STOLL 


The Polish State Dance 
Company 
HE Mazowsze dancers from Poland are 
another feather in Peter Daubeny’s cap. 
This talented company of nearly one hundred 
young singers and dancers, directed by 
Tadeusz Sygietynski, flew over from Warsaw 
to occupy the stage of the Stoll Theatre 
during the greater part of last month. Their 
fame was even spread about by the B.B.C. 
which secured their services for a half-hour 
programme on _ Television one Sunday 
evening, 

Compared with such companies as this, 
or the even more brilliant Russian song-and- 
dance ensembles that have visited us in 
previous years, the English Folk Dance 
spectacles make a sorry spectacle indeed. 
The reason is not far to find. Countries 
like Russia, Hungary, and, now Poland. 
excel in this kind of entertainment because 


(Continued overleaf) 





The Polish State Dance Company (cond) 


the industrial revolution has not yet 
swamped their peasantry and driven them 
out of their colourful costumes into the 
drab uniform of the factory worker. The 
artistic invasion of Europe by Diaghilev, first 
with Russian painting and then with the 
Russian Ballet, at the beginning of the 
century, owed as much to the Russian folk- 
art tradition as to any other factor. The 
kaleidoscopic convolutions of the Polish 
costumes, designed by George Djurkovic, 
stun the eye and excite the senses because 
of the rhythmical colour patterns formed, 
both when the company are dancing and 
when they are mounted, almost stationary, 
on a three-tier rostrum, to sing their songs. 
We have learnt to appreciate the Mazurka 
or the Krakoviak from the ballet, and now 
we have seen the source from which the 
choreographers have drawn, slightly stylised 
in order that they may fit into the space of 
the picture-frame stage, but essentially in 
Zena Dare the truly original, national form. There is 
who made her first stage appearance as a child 4 large variety of dances in the programme 
fifty-eight years ago, celebrated her  seventieth . : nail 

birthday on 4th February when she was given a having a similarity to the untrained eye that 


= . Sir Laurence Olivier after the performance they essentially lack, each with its own 
of ** Double Image’ at the Savoy. On 4th March TE " . ‘ or > > 
this ingenious thriller trans ers to the St. James's to particular rhythmic pattern. One looks to 


make way for “Subway in the Sky.” Mr. Daubeny for many more such delightful 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) evenings in the theatre, O.T. 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO LTD 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional and Amateur Stages 
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Veriod Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


Postal Enquiries to: 
25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, wW.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE Bar 5568 
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Geraldine McEwan as the motherless twelve-year-old Frankie Addams, Bertice Reading as 
Berenice Sadie Brown, the coloured servant, and John Hall as John Henry West, Frankie's 
six-year-old cousin, 


* The Member of the Wedding” 


RESENTED by the English Stage Company at the Royal Court by 
arrangement with Oscar Lewenstein and Wolf Mankowitz, Carson 
McCullers’ play of the deen South brings back Geraldine McEwan to the 
London stage as the gangling, lonely, adolescent girl Frankie, and introduces 
Bertice Reading, a coloured actress who gives a most moving performance 
David Sim in the first straight part of her career, and John Hall, a thirteen-year-old 
boy actor who interprets the role of a six-year-old boy with uncanny 
insight. The play is directed by Tony Richardson and Alan Tagg’s setting 

admirably conveys the heat-laden atmosphere of the Southern States. 
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Pictures 


by 





Frankie is excited at the thought of the 
forthcoming wedding as she chatters to her 
brother Jarvis (Richard Pasco) and his bride- 
to-be, Janice (Rita Watson). Frankie, 
neglected by her father, and unable to make 
friends with the boys and girls in the neigh- 
bourhood, is desperately lonely and has 
seized upon the idea, unknown to them of 
course, of accompanying the bride and 
bridegroom on their honeymoon. 


Mrs. West (Vivienne 


Drummond) orders 
son John Henry 


bed. 








(John 
Hall), who is _ Frankie’s 
only playmate, home to 





Frankie digs 
out a_ splinter 
from her foot 
with a_ sharp 
knife while the 
ever - faithful, 
one-eyed __ Ber- 
enice gives her 
a few home 
truths. She 
points out as 
gently as she 
can that the 
happy couple 
are not likely 
to want a gawky 
schoolgirl on 
their honey- 
moon. Berenice, 
much married 
herself, has a 
wonderful —un- 
derstanding of 
this awkward 
girl, and patient- 
ly listens to the 
ramblings — en- 
gendered by an 
adolescent sense 

of insecurity. 


wt Shy 


—_—, 


Honey Camden Brown 
(Errol John), tells of his 
rough handling by a 
policeman after he had 
shown disrespect to a 
white man. John Henry, 
with all the unconcern 
of a six-year-old, idly 
plays on Honey’s 
trumpet. 





r 
: : i] 


Frankie has just bought a most unsuitable dress 
for the wedding which Berenice has promised 
to alter as best she can, and now the three 
companions pass a few happy moments blowing 


bubbles. 


Frankie. overwrought and near to hysterics; 

tears around the room, while elaborating the 

wonderful future that awaits her when she 

leaves after the wedding. Berenice watches with 

concern and is there to comfort the girl when 
the outburst is over. 


Ed 


Frankie, with her skinny 
limbs and crew cut, looking 
very odd indeed in_ the 
bright - coloured cut - down 
evening dress, is  broken- 
hearted when, having packed 
her suitcase, she is not 
allowed to leave with her 
brother and his wife after 
the wedding. Left, James 
Dyrenforth as Royal 
Addams, Frankie’s father 
and Orlando Martins as 
T. T. Williams, a friend of 
Berenice, who has come to 
give a hand at the wedding 
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Mr. Addams tries hard to console Frankie but has no understanding of the turmoil 
going on inside his young daughter’s adolescent mind. Beside herself, Frankie runs 


away. There is a terrible storm and she returns next day to an anxious Berenice who 
tells her that John Henry is ill with meningitis 


It is three months later. John 
Henry has died and Mr. Addams 
is moving house with Mrs. West, 
so that Berenice’s services will no 
longer be required. But by now 
a great change has come over 
Frankie. She has acquired a girl 
friend and is looking with interest 
on one of the local lads. The 
death of John Henry is forgotten 
and with the heartlessness of youth 
she leaves the dismantled kitchen 
and the faithful Berenice with 
scarcely a goodbye. 























Two scenes from Flotow’s ** Martha.”’ 


This new production had 


bis its first performance at Sadler's Wells on 13th October last, with 


i Powell 
: Lady 


Lioyd as producer and designer. 
Harriet’s 
seated) with Nancy, her companion (Anna Pollak). 


Above 
Harriet 


The scene in 
(June Bronhill, 
Left: Another 


boudoir showing Lady 


scene from the opera showing Howell Glynne as Plunkett, with 


EW productions and revivals at both 

Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells have 
been nothing if not varied during the winter 
Sadler's Wells was first in the field 
with a new production of Flotow’s Martha. 
This is not a work for the sophisticated, but 
for the young in heart it is a delightful and 
lyrical romantic romp in the days of Queen 
Anne. Powell Lloyd’s sets and costumes 
are gay and charming and his production 
good, and Leo Quayle conducted in the same 
spirit. June Bronhill was the high-born 
minx Lady Harriet, alias Martha, but though 
she sang “ The Last Rose of Summer” with 
great beauty the rest of her performance was 
colourless and her singing sometimes shrill. 
Rowland Jones made a handsome but small- 
voiced Lionel, and the two best perform- 
came from Anna Pollak as_ the 


season. 


ances 


Nancy, the companion. 


(Pictures by Denis de Marney) 


The Winter’s Opera 


NEW PRODUCTIONS AT 
COVENT GARDEN AND 
SADLER’S WELLS 
REVIEWED BY 


Penelope Turing 


winsome confidante Nancy, and Howell 
Glynne as Plunkett, her farmer admirer. 
After the usual misunderstandings all ends 
with promise of two weddings, though in 
view of Lionel’s mental instability, one is 
inclined to think that Nancy and Plunkett 
stand the better chance of future bliss 

Fidelio followed, also at Sadler's Wells, 
in November. As a production this is less 
happy and has some curious sets, but 
Elizabeth Fretwell gave a good performance 
as Leonora and Ronald Dowd as Florestan. 
Rudolf Schwarz conducted and Douglas 
Seale was the producer, and the designer was 
Malcolm Pride. 


OVENT Garden's first new production 
was Janacek’s Jenufa which was promised 
last summer and finally reached the stage in 


December. [This is a remarkable opera 
in several ways. After the same composer’s 
Katya Kabanova at Sadler’s Wells several 
years ago I expected great things of Jenufa, 
but was disappointed in the first act. I have 
a personal—and quite unjustifiable 
prejudice against folk operas, folk dances, 
folk songs and folkweave, and some 
unremarkable music and singing combined 
with booted ladies in peasant costume and a 
translation which repeats the more banal 
phrases with distressing frequency was not 
an encouraging start. The second and third 
acts, however, are not only interesting and 
powerful but deeply moving. The story is 
the old one of a girl betrayed by a worthless 
lover, and finally starting a new life with 
the faithful one, but an unusual and tragic 
variation is the important character of the 
foster mother Kostelnicka, who drowns 
Jenufa’s illegitimate baby to give the girl a 
chance to start life again. 

One of the chief glories of the perform- 
ance was Sylvia Fisher’s superb singing and 
acting as Kostelnicka. Amy Shuard made 
a convincing and moving Jenufa and John 
Lanigan sang well and was suitably honour- 
able as Laca, but Edgar Evans was miscast 
as Steva, the cause of all the trouble. Any- 
one like a gay, if weak, deceiver it 
would be hard to imagine. Edith Coates 
one of her brilliant little character 
studies as the grandmother, and Rafael 
Kubelik conducted with the special insight 
and feeling which he has for his country- 
man’s music. 

The brilliant 
revived 


less 


gave 


of Otello 
and 


production 
during November 
and was if anything finer even than last year. 


was 
December, 


Ramon Vinay and Gré_ Brouwenstijn 
returned to sing Otello and Desdemona, 
Otakar Kraus has developed his Iago until 
it is one of his greatest and best sung rdéles, 
and John Lanigan gave us an extraordinarily 
good Cassio. Kubelik conducted, and this 
opera remains one of the best all-round 


4kove right: A scene from a new produc- 
tion of Beethoven's ‘Fidelio’ (first 
performance 14th November last), which 
was produced by Douglas Seale with decor 
by Malcolm Pride. Leonora (Elizabeth 
Fretwell, sop) hears the Prison Governor 
(John Hargreaves) ordering Rocco (Owen 
Brannigan) to dig a grave for a prisoner 
she fears may be her husband. 
(Picture by Denis de Marney) 


Right: Amy 
Sylvia Fisher in a 


Shuard, John Lanigan and 
scene from the first 
stage performance in Great Britain of 
Janacek’s “* Jenufa,”’ which had its first 
performance at the Royal Opera House 
on 10th December. The producer was 
Christopher West, with scenery and 
costumes by Jan Brazda. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


performances which we have seen in London 
for a long time. 

During November I also saw a revival of 
Verdi's A Masked Ball with David Poleri 
from the New York Metropolitan as the 
hero King Gustavus. He gave. a pleasant 
but unexciting performance, and the real 
pleasure of the evening came from Graziella 
Sciutti’s singing as Oscar, the page. Apart 
from her there was little to lift it above 
average repertory level. Amy Shuard and 
Otakar Kraus sang Amelia and Anckar- 
stroem, and the conductor was Argeo 
Quadri. 


(Continued overleaf) 





in St. 
° The 


The scene 
Mastersingers.° 


The Winter’s 
Opera 


(Contd.) 


as Eva, Marjorie Thomas 


r the end of January Covent Garden 

added to the repertory its new produc- 
tion the The Mastersingers of Nuremberg, 
sung in English. Even the second perform- 
ance was scarcely beyond rehearsal stage, 
but there is the framework here for better 
things to come. Wakhevitch’s sets 
colourful and charming, preserving a nice 
balance between tradition and the modern 
trend for simplication, and for the most part 
his costumes are equally successful. The 
production (which is directed by Erich Witte, 
the outstanding Loge of the Covent Garden 
admirable in every way, but 
unfortunately all not well on the 
musical side. It is a pity that Mr. Kubelik 
did not hand over this opera to another 
conductor, for he seems to have little 
sympathy with the work. His reading had 
neither the enchanting warmth and gaiety of 
those memorable’ performances under 
Beecham in 1951, nor the slow, dedicated 
fervour of some German conductors. It 
was dull to say the least. 

James brought good voice to 
Sachs, and sang very well in the last act; he 
needs better phrasing to bring out the full 
magnificence of the part throughout the 
opera. Erich Witte himself took over 
Walther from Richard Lewis who was 
originally cast for the réle, and again proved 
himself a fine actor as well as singer. He 
is one of the best Walthers I have seen. 
Joan Sutherland made charming Eva, 
Marjorie Thomas a_ delightful, bustling 


are 


Ring) 1s 


1S SO 


Pease a 


a 


Kutharine s 
first performance 
Garden on 28th Jazuary and in the picture are seen, 
as 
opera) as Walther. 


(Picture 
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mI 
ian Act 1 
production was given at Covent 
Centre L to R: Joan Sutherland 
and Erich Witte (who also produced the 
The decor is by Georges Wakhevitch. 
by 


Nu. emverg, 
of a new 


Church, “* The 


Magdalena 


H ouston-Rogers) 


little Magdalena, and Geraint Evans is 
really first class as Beckmesser. Peter Pears 
was miscast David. He is always a fine 
musician, but he has not got the voice for 
Wagner, and this part a youthful 
lyrical quality; a mature, academic David 
distinctly disconcerting. Of Frederick 
Dalberg’s Pogner the least said the better. 
Altogether the new production got away to 
a slow start, but there is no reason why it 
should not develop well. 


as 


needs 


iS 


SADI ER’S Wells has won the gratitude 


— 


fans with 
the three 


and Puccini 

programme of 
Il Tabarro, Suor Angelica 
Schicchi. The first is the least 
successful, though Victoria Elliott made 
Giorgetta, and John Hargreaves, 
deputizing at short notice for Alfred Orda, 
in excellent performance as Michele. 
Leo Quayle conducted. The new production 
of Suor Angelica was both impressive and 
moving, with a beautiful spacious convent 
set designed by Peter Rice. Elizabeth 
Fretwell sang and acted with a touching 
dignity in the name part, and Patricia 
Johnson was admirable as the unforgiving 
old Princess. Marcus Dods was the con- 
ductor. Gianni Schicchi finished the evening 
with and Denis Dowling gave 
another of his delightful comic performances 
as the opportunist Schicchi, with good all 
round support from the rest of the cast and 
from conductor Alexander Gibson. * 


collectors 


joint 


of 
Trittico 
one-act 


a 
operas 
and Gianni 
a 
good 


oo} 
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farce, 





The 
Bride 
ama 
the 


Bachelor’’ 


@ Scenes from Ronald Millar's 

unusual new comedy at the 
Duchess Theatre in which 
Cicely Courtneidge is making 
her first appearance in a 
straight play. “ The Bride and 
the Bachelor” had its opening 
on 19th December last and is 
presented by Peter Saunders. 
Charles Hickman directs and 
the décor is by Michael Weight. 


Pictures by 


Michael Boys 


Above right: Isabel Kilpatrick 
(Cicely Courtneidge) takes a 
poor view of the lurid novel her 
teenage daughter, Barbara 
(Margaret McCourt) is avidly 
reading. The scene is the 
Kilpatricks’ house in St. John’s 
Wood on the eve of the 
wedding of the _ Kilpatricks’ 
elder (adopted) daughter, 
Serena. Right: Some unusual 
wedding gifts begin to arrive 
from numerous native admirers 
of Jason Kilpatrick, Isabel's 
much - travelled civil servant 
husband (Robertson Hare, left). 
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Left: The — reluctant 
bride-to-be is causing 
trouble in the Kilpatrick 
household and in 
desperation Isabel, with 
the aid of a _ native 
incantation, invokes the 
help of the gods. Si 
William — Benedick- 
Barlow arrives out of 
the blue (Naunton 
Wayne), a_ surprising 
fact in itself rendered 
even more astonishing 
when one of the family 
recalls seeing his 
obtituary in the paper 
the day before. It tran- 
spires, during the 
bizarre _ happenings 
which follow (Jason's 
arrival in ornate dress- 
ing gown, below left, 
being but one of them), 
that Sir William, 
wealthy owner of a 
famous store, was 
Serena’s father, now 
sent back to unravel his 
daughter's psycho- 
logical problems. Below, 
the family try to re- 
assure each other with, 
left, Serena Kilpatrick, 
the cause of all the 


trouble (Jill Raymond). 





Serena’s American fiancé Joe Tilney (Warren 
Stanhope), puts in an unexpected appearance 
towards midnight, following an eve-of-wedding 
stag party. He gets a chilly reception from 
Serena, who has been on the point all evening 
of calling off the wedding, and, aware of their 
other “* uninvited guest,” Mrs. Kilpatrick is now 
on the verge of hysterics 


Next morning father and 
daughter get together and the 
confirmed bachelor who had 
years ago abandoned his child’s 
mother, begins to see the error 
of his ways as he tries to cope 
with his daughter's inherited 
reluctance towards matrimony. 
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The wedding is on 
and the lovely 
bride prepares to 
leave for the 
church, assisted by 
Miss Bowden 
(Anna Turner, top 
right), the assistant 
from the gown 
shop. 


Below left: The 
bridesmaid adorns 
Blodwen (Viola 
Lyel), the sex-re- 
pressed Welsh 
maid, with a 
native garland, and 
below, Sir William 
comes face to face 
with an echo from 
the past, though it 
would be unfair to 
reveal the ingeni 
ous twist at the 
play’s end. 






















Whispers from 
the Wings .,,..” 


Looker-on 





NIQUE in the history of West End 
entertainment is the two-man show at 
the Fortune Theatre—Art the Drop of a Hat 
described as an after-dinner farrago, in 
which Michael Flanders, the lyric writer, 
and Donald Swann, the composer, get 
together with a piano and treat wildly 
enthusiastic admirers to nearly two hours of 
their joint creations. 

Their programme, which could just as 
easily be given in a concert hall as in a 
theatre, does not really consist of conven- 
tional revue numbers; many items are unsuit- 
able for stage presentation; the only way 
to perform them is at the piano, as they do 
in their present show. Normally speaking, 
in the type of West End revue for which 
they have written so many popular successes 
in the past, a number needs to be either 
witty or charming, if it is to lend itself to 
stage production. Some numbers on the 
bill at the Fortune are both, such as the 
one about clockwise and _ anti-clockwise 
climbing plants, which would be well-nigh 
impossible to stage in a revue; yet it is 
ideally suited to the party atmosphere of 
their current show, in which they have only 
a piano for company. 

They find it difficult to say just how this 
farrago came about. They used to enjoy 
going every summer to the Dartington Hall 
Music School, where they would “ monkey 
about” together at the piano in the evening, 
much to the delight of the other students. 
These frolics helped them to start off on 
this new form of entertainment that is 
neither revue, concert nor cabaret. 

When Michael Flanders acquired a 
delightful studio, the two of them were 
tempted to give parties “at the drop of a 
hat,” without any special reason. They 
would always entertain their guests at the 
piano and would often write one or two new 
numbers for special occasions. Subsequently 
they accepted professional engagements to 
entertain at other people’s parties and finally 
took the New Lindsey Theatre on New 
Year’s Eve to give a public show, which was 
hastily transferred to the Fortune, where they 
look like breaking Joyce Grenfell’s record 
for filling that little theatre in the shadow of 
Drury Lane. 

They keep the house lights half-on during 
the performance because Michael Flanders 































































































Michael Flanders 
Swann in “At the 
Hat’ at the Fortune 


(Picture by 


and 


likes to see people in front. He finds it 
easier to judge their reaction and to adapt 
himself to the mood of the moment and he 
is also convinced that a certain amount of 
light helps to create a degree of informality 
indispensable to the success of any party. 
People sitting out in the auditorium look 
like guests to the two on the stage, who 
loosen up more easily and themselves get a 
terrific sense of enjoyment out of the show, 
which is one reason why it has been such 
a success. The audience cannot resist the 
sight of two artists getting such fun out of 
their work and so their infectious high 
Spirits soon pervade the house. 

There is an air of informality about it all, 
which suggests these artists never spend 
endless, tedious hours rehearsing their num- 


bers. Nor do they! The rehearsing tends 
to go with the writing. We may picture 
Michael Flanders writing a witty lyric at 
home and sending it by post to Donald 


Swann, who reads it over and over until he 
becomes sufficiently inspired to set it to 
music, Nothing could be further from the 
facts. To write their numbers they go to 
the piano together; words and music are 
created simultaneously at the keyboard, 


which is why it is hardly necessary for them 
(Continued on page 55) 





Drop 


Angus McBean) 


“No Laughing 


Matter” 


@ Scenes from the clever comedy by Armand 

Salacrou which had its first performance at the 
Arts Theatre on 23rd January in a translation by 
Lucienne Hill. The play is directed by Peter Wood 
with settings by Paul Mayo. 


Right: Brenda Bruce as_ Adelina 

Barbier (“Addy”) and Alec McCowen 

as Lancelot Berenson in an early 

scene from the play. Addy _ has 

decided to elope with Lancelot, her 
shy young lover. 


Left: Addy’s husband 
Gerard (Peter Wyn- 
garde, centre) is una- 
ware of Addy’s project 
though she has already 
confided in Gerard's 
best friend Jean-Louis 
(Paul Daneman, right). 
Later (though he had 
waxed enthusiastic on 
hearing that Jean- 
Louis's mistress was 
leaving her husband) 
Gerard is struck to the 
heart when his own 
wife deserts him 


Pictures by 
H ouston-Rogers 


Right: Jean-Louis and 
Helene (Faith Brook) are 
ideally happy until the 
unexpected arrival on the 
Cote dAzur of Helene’s 
husband Gilles Donaldo 
(Anthony Ireland, right) 
who cunningly sows seeds 
of doubt. There is an- 
other twist in store when 
Addy decides to return to 
the arms of her husband. 








Pavlova sent a 


Dancer from 
Halifax 
by Eric Johns 


NNA PAVLOVA was really responsible 

for the career of David Blair, even 
though she died a year before his birth. 
David’s mother had seen the great ballerina 
dance “ The Dying Swan” in Halifax and 
the performance made so profound an 
impression upon her that she raised no 
objection when, at the age of eight-and-a- 
half, her son David voiced his desire to 
become a dancer. On the contrary, she 
encouraged him and did everything in her 
power to ease the way for him to realise an 
ambition that was obviously more than a 
passing fancy. 

David caught his first glimpse of ballet at 
the same Halifax theatre where his mother 
had marvelled at the beauty created by 
Pavlova. He was only eight when taken to 
see the colourful Anglo-Polish Ballet, which 
excited him so much that he begged his 
mother to allow him to have some lessons 
at the local dancing school. She agreed 
readily and six months later she resigned 
herself to the fact that the boy would never 
be happy unless he became a professional 


Left: David 
Blair as 
Albrecht in 

** Giselle,” one 
of his early 
leading roles at 
Sadler's Wells 
Theatre. Mr. 
Blair was 
trained at the 
Sadler's Wells 
School and was 
premier 
danseur of the 
Sadler's Wells 
Theatre Ballet 
before joining 
the senior 
company at 
Covent Garden 
following his 
appearance 

with them 
during their 
American Tour 
in 1953. 
(Picture by 
Tony 

Armstrong 
Jones) 


Portrait by Vivienne 


dancer. For the next five-and-a-half years, 
in other words until he was fourteen and 
old enough to try for a scholarship to the 
Sadler’s Wells School, they talked of little 
else but dance and dancers and the day 
when David would be partnering great 
ballerinas in glamorous opera houses thou- 
sands of miles away from the woollen mills 
of the West Riding. 

Needless to say, David won his scholar- 
ship and in no time he was living in lodgings 
in London, receiving general education and 
dance tuition at the Sadler’s Wells School. 
By a curious stroke of coincidence, his first 
appearance was made eighteen months later 
as a student member of the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet on those same Halifax boards 
upon which his mother had seen the flutter- 
ings of Pavlova’s “ Dying Swan.” At that 
time, being only 5 feet 4 inches tall, he 
could only be cast as little boys. in The 
Catch and in Khadra. In the next six 
months he grew at least four inches and 
looked considerably more mature in experi- 
ence, so he was made a full member of the 
company. Ninette de Valois was particularly 
impressed by his rapid and remarkable 
progress when she saw him at the Wells one 
night dancing the Giselle pas de deux with 
Maryon Lane. He was earmarked for early 
promotion and at 17 he was partnering 
Elaine Fifield in Casse Noisette. 


(Continued on page 30) 








Some glimpses of John Cranko’s new “Fairy Story” three-act ballet which had its World 

Premiére at Covent Garden by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company (since renamed The Royal 

Ballet) on Ist January. Benjamin Britten’s music for this work is outstanding and the colour- 

fully elaborate scenery by John Piper and costumes by Desmond Heeley are other ingredients 

in the most ambitious new ballet the company has staged for some time. Above: a scene 

from Act 1 and, below, Julia Farron as the Princess Belle Epine in a whirlwind dance with 
the King of the North (Desmond Doyle). 








Pictures 


by 


Tony Armstrong Jones Above and below: Svetlana Beriosova as the Princess 

Belle Rose and David Blair as the Prince of the Pagodas 

in two moments from the ballet which give an idea of 

the inventiveness of Cranko’s choreography for this, his 
major work to date. 








Pavlova sent a Dancer 
from Halifax (Conid.) 

He reaped golden opportunities offered by 
three Cranko  ballets—Pineapple Poll, 
Harlequin in April and  Pastorale—and 
Andrée Howard revised her Assembly Ball 
to give him thirty minutes of progressively 
difficult non-stop dancing as the Master of 
Ceremonies. Six months later he had 
become danseur of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, partnering Elaine 
Fifield and Svetlana Beriosova on a six- 
month tour of North America. They 
covered 36,000 miles, danced in 64 towns 
and for a period of six weeks danced in a 
different place every night. 

His reward was promotion to the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, which he joined as soloist at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
at the beginning of their 1953 tour. He 
danced the pas de trois in Lac des Cygnes 
and the Bluebird pas de deux with Anya 
Linden. His first solo réle was the Red 
Knight in Checkmate, but so that he could 
get to know the company thoroughly without 
running the risk of acquiring a swollen head, 
he was made to come in at ground level 
and dance in the corps de ballet in Daphnis 
and Chloe and the opening scene of Lac 
de s Cyenes. 

Back at Covent Garden early in 1954 he 
was given the honour of creating the réle 
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Theatre 


of Franz in the new production of Coppélia, 


to the Swanilda of Nadia Nerina. He worked 
steadily through the repertoire, partnering 
Violetta Elvin in The Sleeping Beauty, Lac 
des Cygnes, Giselle and Cinderella, until he 


reached that proud moment two months ago 
when he danced his first created réle—the 
Prince in the new Britten-Cranko ballet, 
The Prince of the Pagodas, which he is also 
to dance as guest-artist at La Scala, Milan, 
in May with Svetlana Beriosova. He has 
always been in sympathy with Cranko’s ideas 
as a choreographer and admires him for 
having written what is virtually a three-act 
abstract ballet. 

In common with the rest of the company, 
he was bitterly disappointed when the pro- 
jected visit of the Sadler's Wells Ballet to 
the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow was can- 
celled for political reasons, He was one of 
the most enthusiastic admirers of the Bolshoi 
Ballet when they danced at Covent Garden 
last year. He liked the realism of their 
four-act operatic ballets, which set out to 
tell a story in minute detail that always 
surprised and enchanted, while heightening 
the poetic feeling that pervaded all their 
work. He had nothing but praise for the 
masculinity of their male dancers and the 
essentially feminine charm of their ballerinas. 

There is no fear of David Blair wanting 
to leave the Royal Ballet of Covent Garden, 
of which he is now one of the most popular 
members—a dancer combining spectacular 
technical skill with a romantic stage presence. 
Having danced his way right through the 
extensive repertoire at the comparatively 
early age of twenty-four, he now intends to 
concentrate upon each ro6le in turn to bring 
out the subtleties. He has mastered all the 
ballets in broad outline and now comes the 
time to follow the example of the Bolshoi 
dancers with their infinite capacity for detail. 

No other company in the world could 
give this young dancer the same magnificent 
opportunity and he is both grateful and 
happy to be able to add a certain lustre to 
the organisation to which he owes his entire 
professional existence. Furthermore, he 
gains special satisfaction from dancing at 
Covent Garden because he considers London 
audiences unique. Since the visit of the 
Bolshoi Ballet they can claim to have seen 
the finest dancers in the world in their 
greatest ballets. They have become increas- 
ingly discriminating and on that account any 
dancer who finds favour in their eyes has 
reason to be proud of his achievement. Mr. 
Blair, being one of the darlings of Royal 
Ballet habitués, has every reason to be 
proud of having won so distinguished an 
international reputation at so early a stage 
in his career. * 
David Blair and Svetlana Beriosova in the wings 


during a performance of ** The Prince of the 
Pagodas.”" (Picture by Tony Armstrong Jones) 
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An Author in 
Search of 


Producers 
by Robert Rietty 


Robert Rietty, right, the actor, who is also well-known 
on the radio and TV. Mr. Rietty has translated 9 
number of Italian plays for sound and _ television 
presentation and his English version (made jointly with 
his father, Victor Rietty) of Forzano’s ** To Live in 
Peace ** was voted the favourite play on TY for the 
year 1951-52. 

Robert Rietty has been particularly associated with 
translations of Pirandello. These have _ included 
** Grafted ** (* L’Innesto **); ** Think It Over 
Giacomino!” (** Pensaci Giacomino!’’); ** Limes from 
Sicily’ (* Lumie S ane’); and “The Rules of 
the Game” (“Il Givoco Delle Parti’). This latter 
was presented at the Arts Theatre just over a year ago, 
and has been broadcast four times in London and 
several times in South Africa. It is due for New York 
presentation later this year. Mr. Rietty was also 
instrumental in introducing Ugo Betti to this country 
with his version of that author’s ** The Sacred Scales ” 
(* Corruzione Al Palazzo Di Giustizia*’), the first of 
Betti’s works to be broadcast by the B.B.C. He has 
also made English versions of plays by Niccodemi, 
De Benedetti, Sergio Pugliese, Roberto Bracco, and 
Paolo Levi. 


URPRISINGLY little seems to be known 
in England about Luigi Pirandello, the 
Italian novelist and playwright, who died in 
1946 and of whom The Times said: “It 
largely to him that the theatre owes its 
liberation, for z00d or ill, from what 
Desmond MacCarthy called ‘the inevitable 
limitations of the modern drama, the falsi- 
fications which result from cramming scenes 
into acts and tying incidents down to times 
places.” Only a few of his major 
as Six Characters in Search of 
an Author, Henry IV, Naked and The Rules 
of the Game have been published in English 
as a result there is a tendency to 
classify Pirandello as purely intellectual 
writer, prone to “cerebral gymnastics ” and 
most difficult for an actor to interpret. Those 
who find him so might first study a little the 
life of the Man and in so doing they may 
reach a better understanding of Pirandello 
the Dramatist. 

Pirandello was born at Caos in Sicily in 
1867. He studied letters Palermo 
University and later in Rome. For many 
years he taught at a girls’ school, living in 
comparative poverty and growing steadily 
unhappier in his work. His marriage ended 
in disaster when his wife became mentally 
unbalanced and had to be sent to a mental 
institution. His literary efforts began with 
poems, short stories and later novels; he did 
not start writing seriously for the theatre 
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until 1915 at the age of 48, after which he 
gave to the stage no fewer than 43 plays in 
Italian and several in Sicilian. 


OR several years he was in charge of his 

own theatrical company, which had 
its leaders Ruggero Ruggeri and Marta 
Abba, and many of his plays were written 
as tailor-made articles for them and for the 
rest of his group. In order to please his 
public, Pirandello could not permit himself 
the luxury of writing only intellectual drama 
which was so much ahead of time that 
it could not be accepted as a commercial 
proposition; he had to write plays 
which conformed to the style and idiom of 
other playwrights of his day, such 
Roberto Bracco or William Archer. Plays 
which were concerned with heroes and 
heroines and dramatic situations in which 
members of the audience could recognise 
“the woman next door” or even identify 
themselves. 

Having lost a considerable sum with his 
own company, and greatly disillusioned 
because his native Italy considered him “too 
original to pay” (often his plays were 
translated and performed abroad long before 
they saw the footlights in their original 
tongue), when already in his seventies he 
announced that Europe had grown too old 
for him, that it could boast of only 
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Proteus But. dost thou hear’? gavest thou my 
letter to Julia? 
Proteus (Keith Michell) questions 
Speed (Dudley Jones), servant to his 
friend Valentine, as to Julia’s reaction 
to his letter. 


Julia: Poor wounded name! my bosom, as a bed 
Shall lodge thee till thy wound be throughly heal'd 
Julia (Barbara Jefford) collects the fragments of 
the letter from her lover Proteus, which she had 
torn up in pretended anger. 


“The Two 
Gentlemen of 
Verona” 


@ Scenes from the Old Vic Company's delightful revival of 

Shakespeare's rarely-produced comedy, which has proved a 

big hit in the current season. The play is directed by Michael 

Langham, and Tanya Moiseiwitsch has chosen the romantic 

Byronic period for her settings and costumes, which as it 
transpires, admirably suit the spirit of the piece. 


Antonio: | like thy counsel; well hast thou advis'd 
Antonio, father to Proteus (David Dodimead) 
decides on the advice of his servant Panthino 
(John Humphry), to send his son to further his 

education at the Court of Milan. 
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Proteus: When possibly I can, I will return 
Proteus bids Julia a tender farewell before he goes, 
protesting, to the Court of Milan to join Valentine. 
The lovers exchange ri and swear eternal 

constancy. 


Valentine Welcome 
dear Proteus! Mist- 
tress, | beseech you 

Confirm his welcome 
with some special 
favour 

Silvia (Ingrid Haf- 

ner) greets Proteus 

(Keith Michell) at 

her father’s court, 

watched by Valen- 
tine (Richard 

Gale). Left: John 

Morris and erek 

Francis as Eglam- 

our and _ Thurio, 

two suitors’ for 
Silvia’s hand. 





Proteus’s servant Launce (Robert Helpmann) 

prepares to leave with his master for Milan 

with a heavy heart, and is astonished that 

his dog Crab (played by Duff, a yellow 

labrador belonging to Keith Michell) should 
seem so unconcerned. 














Proteus: Enough; I read your fortune in your eye 
Was this the idol that you worship so? 


Valentine and Proteus discuss the virtues of 


of Silvia while observing her portrait. 


Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee 

Go, base intruder! overweening slave! 

Betrayed by Proteus, who has fallen in love with 

Silvia, Valentine is trapped by the Duke (Derek 

Godfrey) at the moment he is planning 

to abduct Silvia by means of a rope 
ladder. 


Duke: 


Duke Sir Thurio, fear not but that she w 
! ve you, 
Now Valentine is banish’d from her 


The Duke encourages the wealthy 
Thurio in. his pursuit of Silvia, 
watched by Proteus who intends to 
proffer his assistance in Thurio’s 
wooing for his own ends. 
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Above: Proteus serenades Silvia with the song “* Who is Silvia?”, acting ostensibly on behalf 
of Thurio. Extreme left: Julia disguised as a young man is broken-hearted on finding her 
lover Proteus untrue. Below left: Julia, now acting as page to Proteus, brings Silvia a letter 
from her master and is much relieved to find that Silvia will have none of him. (Centre: 
Jacqueline Ellis as the Maid Ursula.) Below right: The happy ending for Valentine and Silvia. 
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Aquarium from an old photograph, 
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showing the Abbey precincts 


railings in the foreground and the Westminster Hospital on the right. 


Lost London Theatres 


The Story 


é 


: historic Westminster a building, promin- 
ent if not historic, is the Central Hall 
which was opened as recently 1912. 
Previous to this the site was occupied by 
the Imperial Theatre at the western end of 
the Aquarium galleries, a sort of winter 
gardens for and variety shows, 
well as exhibitions of freaks and sensational 
entertainments, together with tanks for the 
display of fishes. Away back in 1832 there 
stood in the immediate neighbourhood the 
obscure and tiny Westminster or Tothill 
Street Theatre of T. D. Davenport who is 
said to have been the original of Dickens’s 
Vincent Crummles The Aquarium itself 
was opened in January 1875 by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria, 
and the playhouse, under its original name 
of the Aquarium Theatre, changed in 1879 
to the Imperial, was opened in 1876. 

The Imperial in its thirty-one years of life 
was on the whole an unlucky house with 
more than its share of failures, albeit some 
notable successes. but handicapped by 
constant changes of management and by 
diverse changes of policy, as well as by its 
location outside the normal entertainment 
Names which stand out in its history 

those of Marie Lytton, Samuel 
Phelps, Mrs. Langtry, Lewis Waller, Ellen 
Terry, and the ubiquitous Volkes family. 
A practice of introducing afternoon shows 
differing from the evening offering was 
adopted, and these, owing to their success, 
were transferred also to the evening. There 


as 


concerts as 


area. 
include 


by N. M. Bligh 


of the Aquarium or the 
Imperial Theatre. 


Westminster 


the traditional pantomime at 
but these were not on the lavish 
with most of the London 


was always 
Christmas, 
scale associated 
theatres. 


HE opening production was Jo in which 

Jennie Lee, in her famous part as the street 
arab, and the company from the old Globe 
Theatre played with such success. The first 
six years covered productions as diverse as 
The Rivals, Black-eyed Susan, Girl's Success, 
Toole in Uncle Dick's Darling, London 
Assurance, and Phelps, under Miss Lytton’s 
management, playing many of his best parts. 
On this stage on Ist March 1878 occurred 
the historic episode when in the part of 
Wolsey in Henry V/II Phelps appeared for the 
last time, collapsing into the arms of young 
Forbes-Robertson in the speech beginning 
with the significant words “Farewell, a 
long farewell to all my greatness.” He died 
in the following year. 

There was in 1880 an outstanding produc- 
tion, with Marie Lytton, Kyrle Bellew. 
Lionel Brough, and Herman Vezin, of As 
You Like It, following a series of successful 
revivals of old comedies including The 
Beaux’ Stratagem, The School for Scandal, 
and She to Conquer with a team 
including additional celebrities 
William Farren and Mrs. Stirling. In 1882 
Mrs. Langtry had some success in An 
Unequal Match, one of Tom _ Taylor's 
comedies, with Kate Hodson, a sister of 
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Above: A_ scene 
from Act I on the 
quayside at Mar- 
seilles. César, the 
local innkeeper, 
sings ‘“ Why be 


afraid to dance?” 


Pictures 
by 


Rimis 


Above: The sailors are entertained in one of their haunts by an 
dancing girl (Hameda). 


Arab 


- Fanny” at Drury Lane 


ASED on Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy, this musical play has already enjoyed 
a successful run on Broadway, and is presented at Drury Lane by S. A. 
Gorlinsky. The book is by S. N. Behrman and Joshua Logan with music 
and lyrics by Harold Rome. The scenery and costumes are by Wakhevitch, 
lighting by Michael Northen and choreography by Onna White. Musical 
direction is by Michael Collins. This is a David Merrick-Joshua Logan 
production, and the show had its first performance at Drury Lane on 15th 
November last. 
Robert Morley is making his first appearance in a musical as the kindly 
Panisse, and Ian Wallace, well-known as a leading opera singer, also scores 
heavily as César. 





Left: Marius (Kevin Scott), César’s son, who for 
years has longed to go to sea and has refused to take 
any interest in his father’s business, gets his desire 
at last. He will be away for five years and is seen 
in the picture bidding goodbye to Fanny (Janet Pavek), 
attractive daughter of Honorine, who runs a fish stall. 
Later Fanny discovers she is going to have a baby 
and Panisse, the kindly and prosperous sailmaker who 
is in love with her, offers her marriage in her 
desperate situation. 


Below: The scene after César has discovered what is 
afoot. Marius’s father is upset because he had hoped 
his son would marry Fanny and settle down ashore. 
But later the two old friends shake hands on the 
happy occasion. (Right: Robert Morley as Panisse). 
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Left: The 
scene after 
the 
wedding 
ceremony 
which has 
caused 
quite a stir 
in the 
town. 
Panisse. 
centre, is 
dancing 
with his 
bride. 








Right: Excitement runs 
high on the night Fanny’s 
son is born, and Panisse 
proudly adds the words 
“& Son” to the name 
over his shop. Below: 
Panisse and Fanny 
whose marriage has 
proved very happy, cele- 
brate with their friends 
in their comfortable 
home. In _ the _ picture, 
left, are Honorine, Fan- 
ny’s mother (Mona Wash- 
bourne); M. Brun 
(Julian Orchard) and 
right, Escartifique  (C. 
Denier Warren), friends 
of Panisse. 
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“The Admiral” 
(Michael Gough, 
right), eccentric figure 
of the waterfront, 
who had over the 
years fostered 
Marius’s craving to 
go to sea, pays a 
Surreptitious visit to 
the nursery of 
Marius’s_ son. The 
boy, Cesario (Robert 
Passfield), has inheri- 
ted his father’s desire 
for adventure and 
receives plenty of 
encouragement from 
the Admiral. 








A glimpse of the colourful circus, highlight of 

Cesario’s party arranged by Panisse, who takes the 

part of the Ringmaster. Nothing has been omitted 

from this lavish entertainment, but Cesario’s mind is 

on other things and presently the boy is found to be 
missing. 


Right: Cesario has found his 
way to Marius, who is now a 
garage mechanic, but Marius 
persuades the boy that he must 





return home, much to the joy 
of his distraught parents. 


Left: The death bed of 
Panisse. Game to the 
last, he entertains his 
faithful old friend, but 
finally, in a touching 
scene, he asks César to 
see that Fanny '= and 
Marius are brought to- 
gether again when he has 
gone. 





Eehoes 
from 
Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


New York Plays 
reviewed 


Sibyl Bowan, Philip Coolidge, Eddie 
Mayehoff and Cyril Ritchard in a scene 
from ** Visit to a Small Planet,’ reviewed 
below. 
(Picture by Fred Fehl) 


HIGHLY successful recipe for topical 

fun and easy laughter has been found 
in Visit to a Small Planet. This comedy is 
a gem of its kind, possessing funny situations, 
witty lines, knowing acting, and tight-reined 
direction. It was written by Gore Vidal, 
and has been presented at the Booth by 
George Axelrod and Clinton Wilder. 

It also should be noted as a vital statistic 
that Cyril Ritchard was present both as 
actor and director. He carried out these 
assignments in gratifyingly efficient fashion. 

Visit to a Small Planet belongs to the 
school of comedy in which a strange visitor 
suddenly appears on a conventional scene 
to stir up a typhoon in what has been a 
reasonably calm atmosphere. In this case, 
the arriving character, Kreton (Mr. Ritchard), 
is a gentleman from outer space. Kernel of 
the comedy lies in the reaction to his visit 


of Pentagon army generals, a know-it-all 
television news commentator, and other 
assorted American Earth people. The 
broadly-fashioned caper sparks some 


hilarious satirical commentary on military 
bureaucracy, war-making, young romance, 


and companion attributes of twentieth 
century society. 
Mr. Ritchard invested his performance 


with an amalgam of sophistication, juvenile 
delight and personal charm, coupled with 
an unerring light comedy sense. Aiding him 
as a perfect foil was Eddie Mayehoff, playing 
a Pentagon general caught in the toils of a 
crisis likely to prove his_ professional 
undoing. Mr. Mayehoff is a master of the 
‘slow burn” technique of comedy, starting 











a piece of dialogue in controlled fashion, 
then building to a crescendo of frustrated 
rage and anguish. 

Philip Coolidge offered a telling parody 
of a big shot news commentator whose 
broadcast proclaiming that there are no such 
things as flying saucers was interrupted by 
arrival of same. Sarah Marshall is an 
attractive, talented ingenue who rose to an 
emergency to save the world. 


RAHAM GREENE'S The Potting Shed 

aroused considerable enthusiasm from 
the first night critics. It is a vigorous, if 
rather devious, probing of human _ psycho- 
logy, picking up chunks of metaphysics, 
psychiatry, religious faith and suspense 
melodrama along the way. Set in England, 
the play’s central character is a man in his 
early thirties, a journalist, who has lost 
something basic in his character, and seeks 
to retrace a forgotten incident of his youth 
which seems to be the cause of his emotional 
vacuum, Practically everyone concerned 
displays immense distaste for his quest, 
placing obstacles in the path. 

Little by little he ferrets out the truth, 
uncovering, as he does so, a morass of errors, 
fears and tragedies among the _ others 
involved, offset by what is regarded as 
revelation of a miracle. The play is built 
on a series of sharply executed scenes written 
skilfully for drama and character. This 
reviewer, for one, could wish that the 
approach were not so diffuse. While each 
of the varying emphases is valid enough in 
itself, it is difficult to adjust from one to 





the other. There is no denying, however, 
the drama’s, provocative, stirring qualities. 
Sybil Thorndike gave a solidly effective 
performance as the young man’s mother 
striving to perpetuate a memory of her dead 
husband that does not bear close scrutiny. 
Robert Flemyng played the seeker after 
truth in direct style. Leueen MacGrath 
struck a wonderfully right note as the girl 
in love with him, deeply puzzled over his 
inability to return her affection, Frank 
Conroy depicted with sensitive insight a 
who sacrificed his faith in order to 
save a life. Lewis Casson displayed a sure 
touch in his portrayal of a family doctor. 
The production was presented at the Bijou 
by Carmen Capalbo and Stanley Chase. 


priest 


STAGE piece essentially melodramatic 
in form has been adapted from a Storm 
Jameson novel by Ruth and Augustus Goetz. 
Dealing with aftermaths (1950) of the Ger- 
man occupation of France during the war, 
The Hidden River concerns a French family 
divided against itself because a traitor has 
gone undiscovered. One of their number 
was betrayed to the enemy during under- 
ground wartime activities. A visitor is an 
Englishman who helped in the resistance. 
Driving force is a woman, former mistress 
of the head of the family, and mother of 
the boy sent to death. She is determined to 
avenge her loss. It is strongly suspenseful 
stuff, and the “ kicker” at the end provides 
a tingling finish. Lili Darvas, Dennis King, 
Robert Preston, Peter Brandon, Gaby Rod- 
gers and David King-Wood headed the cast. 
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Below 
Casson and right, Leueen MacGrath and Robert Flemyng. 


Two scenes from Graham Greene’s new play ** The Potting Shed,’ showing /e/r 


EW York production of The Waltz of 
the Toreadors, starring Ralph Richard- 
son, and directed by Harold Clurman for 
The Producers Theatre, was excellently 
received. Sir Ralph carried the farcical 
mood of the play, along with more subtle 
nuances of characterisation in tremendously 
entertaining fashion. Mildred Natwick as 
the general’s wife, John Stewart as his 
secretary, Meriel Forbes as the romance 
from his past, and other players were well 
attuned to the spirit of the proceedings. 
The Renaud-Barrault company from 
France played a month’s engagement of 
repertory at the Winter Garden to the 
immense satisfaction of everyone who appre- 
ciates the style, versatility, and brilliant 
staging that are hallmarks of this notable 
troupe. Presented up to the time of this 


writing were Christophe Colomb, Le Misan- 
thrope and Volpone, all demonstrating the 
unique talents of the company. 


N ambitious venture that couldn’t get 
into full stride was A Clearing in the 
Woods by Arthur Laurents. An impression- 
istic sort of play, delving into the emotional 
disturbances of an unhappy woman, it failed 
to establish satisfactory contact between 
audience and characters despite sincere depth 
of the author’s intent. 

Much shorter shrift was accorded Eugenia, 
an adaptation of Henry James's “ The 
Europeans.” Tallulah Bankhead slashed 
tempestuously at lines and situations, but 
even her torrential efforts couldn’t bring the 
play to life. * 


Sybil Thorndike and Lewis 
(Pictures by Burt Owen) 
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MONG tthe plays recommended in 
Theatre World, March, thirty years ago, 
was Interference, a play in three acts by 
Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden. 
Produced at the St. James’s by Gerald du 
Maurier, the cast included Hilda Moore, 


Moyna Macgill, Basil Loder, Herbert 
Marshall, Frank Lawton and Gerald du 
Maurier. An extract from the review 
reads: ‘Gerald du Maurier as Sir John, 


carries most of the play on his shoulders, 
and he struck just the right note. He is the 
ideal husband and the ideal physician, In 
the scene which is, perhaps, one of the best 
of the play, when he is alone on the stage 
arranging the room (the exact time is eight 
minutes) he completely held the audience.” 

Also recommended was The Marquise at 
the Criterion, a new comedy by Noel 
Coward, with Marie Tempest in the title 
role, described as “a witty trifle concerning 
France in 1735.” 

At that time Gladys Cooper was appear- 
ing at the Playhouse in Somerset Maugham’s 
dramatisation of his own short story, The 
Letter, and Ivor Novello was at the Prince 
of Wales in The Rat, the cast including 
Isabel Jeans, Dorothy Batley, Maidie 
Andrews, Hannah Jones, Townsend Witling 
and Louis Goodrich. Of this play the critic 
says, “at one time it seems is if it were 
to be a ‘thriller, at another a romance. Then 
the problem of a discarded mistress looms 
suddenly ahead, after which we are faced 
with a murder mystery and a trial by French 
law. Then, as a background, we have low 
life in the Rue Vaudray, high life in the 
Avenue Victor Hugo and cabaret life in 
Montmartre. On the whole, perhaps, it 
asked to be accepted as a story in the 
romantic manner about the rough man with 
the good heart who is saved by love.” 
Commenting on the hero, he goes on: 

“ Though Ivor Novello makes 





the Rat far 





Thirty Years Ago 


too much the apache of musical comedy, 
yet even when he says ‘hell’ or even 
‘damn’ there is a sympathetic laugh or 
cheer; and when he puts his feet on the 
breakfast table—or is it the dinner table? 

in the Rue Vaudray, there is a sensation 
among the Novellians in the pit. ‘This is 
the real thing, one can hear them thinking. 
‘This is the real life of the underworld. ’ 

Oddly enough three days later at the 
Palladium a musical comedy called The 
Apache had its first performance, with 
Adrienne Brune, Dorothy Ward, Bibi 
Delabere, Shaun Glenville, Blake Adams 
and Carl Brisson in the cast. Quoting from 
the review “ Carl Brisson has what is known 
as a following, and his faithful army of 
admirers will no doubt be thrilled at see- 
ing their idol as a very dare-devil apache 
(of noble birth}—a man without a_ heart, 
whose mission in life is revenge on the man 
who wronged his family.” 

Other items of interest include’ the 
following: 

* The revival of Sean O’Casey’s great play, Juno and 
the Paycock, proved so popular at the Criterion that it 
has now been transferred to the Vaudeville. Most of 
the original cast, including Sarah Allgood, Maire 
O'Neill, Sydney Morgan and Arthur Sinclair. continue 


to demonstrate the acting supremacy of the Irish 
Players, both collectively and individually.”’ 

Owing to the success of his revival of Man and 
Superman at the Kingsway Theatre, Charles Macdona 
has extended its run for a few weeks. Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies and Esmé Percy continue their admirable 
performances in the leading parts 


The caption under the picture below which was the 
frontispiece of the March 1927 Theatre World, reads 


si Edith Evans, whose brilliant performance as Mrs. 
Sullen in * The Beaux Stratagem’ is yet another proof 
that here is the great actress of our time.” 








































































































HE 200th anniversary of the birth of 

John Philip Kemble provided fitting 
occasion to consider briefly the life of the 
finest exponent our Stage annals record of 
the declamatory style of acting and a great 
actor-manager whose methods introduced 
the “star” system by making everything 
else subserve the leading character. 

John Philip Kemble was born at Prescot 
on Ist February 1757, the first son of Roger 
Kemble, a barber who had married into the 
theatre and formed his own company. Roger 
was a Roman Catholic and he designed his 
son for the priesthood. Unwisely, perhaps, 
he allowed the boy a taste of the stage at 
the impressionable age of 10, casting him 
as the Duke of York in a forgotten play 
about King Charles. He was educated for 
the Church at Sedgley Park and Douay, 
where he impressed by his powers of 
memory, refined taste and clear diction, but 
the call of the theatre predominated and he 
left Douay before he was 20 and made his 
way back to England, arriving at Brecknock, 
where his father’s company were acting, 
penniless. The disappointed Roger gave him 
so cool a reception that the company made 
a collection to put him in funds. The father 
could not but add his guinea and John 
Philip set off for Wolverhampton, to make 
his début in a play called, ironically enough, 
Force of Love. 


Inefiable 
Kemble 


by 
Harold Matthews 


John Philip Kemble. The 
portrait by G. Stuart in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 
The two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of this 
great English actor was 
celebrated on Ist February 
last, and this tribute pro- 
vides an interesting side- 
light on his life and times. 


For a time he worked in the Northern half 
of England under Tate Wilkinson, who 
thought highly of his ability. He went 
through hard times. Once, it is related, the 
laundress withheld his only shirt, since he 
had not 15d. to pay her, and he played in 
All for Love in a cloak, beneath which he 
shifted an odd ruffle from wrist to wrist 
as occasion required. He had great industry, 
publishing Fugitive Pieces in verse, writing 
a drama, Belisarius, produced in Hull in 
1778 but never printed, lecturing on elocu- 
tion and arranging “ musical olios” of odes 
and tales in prose and verse. 


Stage-box Incident 


An incident at York when he was 22 is 
of interest. He was acting with Mrs. 
Mason in Murphy's Zenobia and a lady in 
the stage-box loudly derided the performers 
throughout. At last, Kemble’s concern for 
Mrs. Mason’s feelings forced him to break 
off his performance. On being called upon 
by the audience to proceed, he said he would 
do so when “that lady” had finished her 
conversation. In response to shouts from 
the audience, the lady and her party left 
the theatre. But it was not to be endured 
that an actor should presume to resent the 
conduct of a lady of family and her friends 
demanded an immediate apology. Kemble 
spoke eloquently of the mortifications of his 





profession until, stung by an insolent in- 
terruption, “Pardon! ask pardon!” he 
said, “ No, sirs, Never,” and he left the 
Stage. 

Almost every play in which Kemble 
appeared he adapted himself. An early 
instance was his version of The Comedy of 
Errors, produced at York in 1780, in which 
the two Dromios were black. This was 
deemed very whimsical and was aptly billed, 
* Oh, it’s impossible!” 

A visit to Ireland was marked by a great 
success at Smock Alley, Dublin, as Hamlet, 
and an occasion in Cork, when Kemble 
drew his sword to protect Miss 
(afterwards Mrs. Crouch) from the annoy- 
ance of some officers. 


Mistaken Identity 

By 1783, Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
were both planning to secure John Kemble. 
Covent Garden, to steal a march, sent a 
messenger North with proposals and power 
to conclude. Mistaking the brothers, the 
messenger obtained Stephen Kemble, who 
was certainly a big actor, and so John went 
to Drury Lane. He made his first appear- 
ance there on 30th September as Hamlet and 
won much applause. His was acknowledged 
to be a novel and powerful performance, 
but certain mannerisms of speech were 
already noted. In November, he played 


Beverley to Mrs. Siddons’s Mrs. Beverley in 
The Gamester and, in December, King John 


to her Constance. On each occasion, the 
sister was thought to have over-shadowed 
her brother. Two- years later, John 
Henderson died and Kemble became the 
foremost male tragedian of his time. 

The circumstances in which John Philip 
Kemble married the newly-widowed Mrs. 
Brereton, as related by John Ambrose 
Williams, are astonishing. A daughter of 
Lord North had fallen in love with Kemble. 
This would not do, as Lord North in an 
interview explained to the actor, adding 
that, even supposing such a _ preposterous 
match were made, no financial gain to the 
husband would accrue. If, however, Mr. 
Kemble would allay paternal anxiety by 
marrying elsewhere within a fortnight his 
lordship would pay him £4,000 after the 
ceremony. Kemble and Mrs. Brereton were 
married on 8th December 1787, Bannister 
junior giving away the bride. Mr. Kemble 
spent a quiet day and called at the theatre 
at night to take his wife home. She and 
Bannister had been playing in The West 
Indian. When, later, Kemble called on Lord 
North to inform him of his marriage, the 
nobleman congratulated him, but when the 


Phillips. 


bridegroom spoke of the promised £4,000 
he was treated like the Pied Piper. He could 
not be serious? What interest could his 
Lordship have in his domestic arrange- 
ments? Why expect to be paid £4,000 for 
marrying a pretty girl? He must be acting. 
His Lordship enjoyed his acting in the 
theatre but he must not trouble himself with 
a private demonstration of his art such as 
this. 

In 1790, Kemble became manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre. Henceforth, charac- 
ters were attired as Kemble believed them 
to have been in their own day and not in a 
contemporary style. This was an important 
step forward. The “Roman” plays were 
transformed and no other actor looked so 
well in flowing drapery. In comedy parts, 
which lacked grandeur, Kemble was not 
generally praised. In a street quarrel after 
potations, he offered reparation to another 
intoxicated gentleman, who asked him to 
promise never to play Charles Surface 
again. Kemble promised and kept his 
promise, 


The Case of Miss De Camp 

One solitary instance of indecorum in his 
almost blameless life occurred as_ he 
approached the dangerous age of 40. 
Williams calls it an “ attempt on the honour 
of an unprotected female.” He invaded 
Miss De Camp’s dressing-room and (again 
in Williams inimitable phrase) “ proceeded 
to take some very abrupt liberties with her 
person.” The lady maintained resistance 
until re-inforced by others. To close the 
matter, the ineffable Kemble inserted the 
following apology in newspapers: 

I, John Philip Kemble, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, do adopt this method of 
publicly apologizing to Miss De Camp, for 
the very improper and unjustifiable be- 
haviour I was lately guilty of towards her, 
which I do further declare her conduct and 
character had in no instance authorised; but 
on the contrary I do know and believe both 
to be irreproachable. 

27th January 1795. 
General curiosity thus aroused was stimu- 
lated and baffled shortly after when Miss De 
Camp married his brother Charles. 


Audience Disapproval 

After this baptism of apology, Kemble 
indulged in a second measured abasement 
when the audience expressed its disapproval 
of the first performance of a play called 
Iron Chest by Colman the Younger. This 
had not been properly rehearsed and should 


(Continued on page 51) 








Left: The Crazy 
Gang as “Les 
Trollops of Monte 
coue. £.to R: 
Teddy Knox, Jim- 
my Gold, Bud 
Flanagan, Charlie 
Naughton and 
Jimmy Nervo. 


Right: The John 

Tiller Girls as 

Pawns in “* This 
Crazy Game.” 


Left: “The Chris- 
tening.” A domes- 
tic scene with L 
to R, Baby 
(Charlie Naugh- 
ton), Papa (Teddy 
Knox), Grannie 
(Jimmy _ Gold), 
Mama (Jimmy 
Nervo), Butler 
(Eddie Gray) and 
Parson (Bud 
Flanagan. 


Right: Sonya Cor- 
deau on behalf of 
the French Navy 
twirls the mous- 
tache of Monsewer 
Eddie Gray. 


These 


Left: “The Legend 
of Wyatt Twerp,” 
with L to R, Jim- 
my Gold, Bud 
Flanagan, Sonya 
Cordeau and 
Teddy Knox. 


Right: “The Por- 

celain of Delft.” a 

colourful item 
from the show. 








x e e @9 @ Scenes (continued also overleaf) from Jack 

Foolish Kings Hylton’s latest Crazy Gang revue at the 

Victoria Palace. It is hard to believe that the 

ever-youthful Crazy Gang, one of the most 

popular features of London’s lighter entertain- 

Pictures by Houston-Rogers ment, have now been delighting audiences for 
twenty-five years. 





The Crazy Gang demon- 
strate their eternal youth- 
fulness and Jimmy Nervo 
(as the elderly lady) 
reveals a special soft spot 
for little Lord Fauntle- 
roy (Bud Flanagan). The 
other portraits are L to 
R: Charlie Naughton 
(Bubbles), Teddy Knox 
(Peter Pan) and Jimmy 
Gold. 


Left: The Gang take to 
Shakespeare with 

rendering of Act V scene 
1 of “A “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” L to R: 
Pyramus (Bud Flanagan). 
Thisbe (Charlie Naugh- 
ton), Quince (Teddy 
Knox), Wall (Eddie 
Gray), Moon (Jimmy 
Gold) and Lion (Jimmy 

Nervo). 


Left: The Radio Revel- 
lers, the popular singing 
quartet, are an added 
attraction of These 
Foolish Kings. They are 
seen here in a lively item 
from the show. 








An Author in Search of Producers (Conid.) 
other young brain (Bernard Shaw) and that 
he would take himself off to a country of 
new ideas—and he journeyed to America. 

Pirandello was a fiery, passionate man 
who had reached his own particular outlook 
on life through adversity and through years 
of tortured wondering at the true significance 
of reality. His primary concern was with 
the illusions and self-deceptions of mankind 
and the nature of identity. His works grew 
as Eric Bentley points out—* from his own 
torment, and through his genius they came 
to speak for all the tormented and potential- 
ly to all the tormented, that is, to all men.” 
He delighted in creating an unusual but 
logical situation—developing it seemingly 
illogically—and by continually tossing the 
coin until both sides had been clearly 
revealed, managing to convince his audience 
that his unconvention:! and not very 
credible treatment was in fact wholly 
logical and convincing. 


ANY of his plays were written in the 

style known to the Italians as “grottesco”: 
comedies developed tragically or tragedies 
developed comically. Nearly all spring from 
intensely dramatic situations—situations in 
which passion, love and tragedy make their 
presence felt strongly. 

In England theatre productions of his 
works have been few and far between, and 
this may be due partly to the fact that 
producers and actors when faced with a play 
of Gis sometimes assume: “ He is going to 
be far too difficult for the audience so it will 
be up to us to put that right!” By approach- 
ing the text with the preconceived notion 
that a particular interpretation must shine 
like a beacon between author and audience 
in order to elucidate matters, one often 
succeeds merely in confusing the issue 
further. There have been examples of this 
author's brilliantly cynical humour, behind 
whose mask We are meant to see our own 
selves, being deliberately distorted to the 
level of unacceptable farce in an attempt to 
* clarify.” 


F Pirandello’s plays were approached more 

simply, were permitted to play themselves 
more, and did not have the Latin sentiment 
and human compassion ironed out by their 
interpreters, perhaps the fear that one may 
not be able to follow him would be re- 
moved from the minds of many of our 
theatregoers. It would be found that his 
comedies, as Kenneth Tynan says, “ wear 
their 30 odd years as if they were swaddling 
clothes,’ and his works might then even 


find themselves a humble niche in our 
commercial theatre. As it is, they are con- 
fined to performances by our more ambitious 
club theatres and by thoughtful amateurs. 
Not so on the continent: his works are in 
the repertoire of established companies in 
almost every capital of Europe, and—what 
is more—have even proved to be financial 
successes—at a time, alas, when royalties 
can no longer benefit him. * 





Lost London Theatres (Conid.) 

Henrietta Hodson, wife of Henry Labouchere 
who had earlier included the Imperial 
among his many theatrical managements. 
This was followed by some very lean years 
with occasional visits by companies from 
other theatres or insignificent productions 
by unknown groups, along with considerable 
periods of closure. It is noteworthy that 
George Robey made his first professional 
appearance here in 1891. In 1898 the house 
was completely reconstructed and reopened 
with The French Maid from the Vaudeville 
Theatre. 


N 1901 Mrs. Langtry rebuilt the theatre 

on a magnificent scale, after the model 
of a Greek temple and reopened in A 
Royal Necklace with Lilian Braithwaite as 
understudy; this play, however, proved to 
be a failure. She followed it up in 1902 
with Mlle. Mars with little better success 
and in April revived The Degenerates. In 
May of the same year Mme Réjane opened 
a season with Zaza. In December 1902 
King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra 
attended a command performance of The 
Cross-Ways given by Mrs. Langtry prior 
to her visit to America. In this play Davy 
Burnaby made his first stage appearance, 
taking the part of a footman. January 1903 
saw the production of Somerset Maugham’s 
A Man of Honour, his first play to be 
staged in England. 

In the same year Ellen Terry took over 
the theatre and produced Ibsen’s Vikings 
in conjunction with her son Gordon Graig, 
who used the occasion to put in practice 
some of his ideas on lighting and scenery. 
The venture was not a success and was soon 
followed by a revival of Much Ado about 
Nothing with Miss Terry as Beatrice and 
Craig continuing his experiments. This 
revival marked another first stage appear- 
ance, that of Gordon Harker in a walking- 
on part. Sherson is of opinion that Ellen 
Terry's management might have been more 
successful if carried out alone, and that the 
opportunity, after Mrs. Langtry’s beautiful 


(Continued on page 51) 





Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 


LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


151/3 Fulham Rd., 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 
KEN. 7749 


52 Dean St., 
SOHO, W.1 
GER. 3916 








JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA DESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 
has the best food, wine and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 
THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 
Kate at the Piano 

FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 


Open Sundays 


GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 











Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGLas, 
Author of ‘‘Well Let's Eat”’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 


The KEY CLUB 


to GOOD Food 
GOOD Wine and 
GOOD Companionship 
26 FOUBERT’S PLACE, W.1. GERrard 7100 
(behind Liberty's) Membership confined 
to the Theatrical and Associated professions 
Open Daily 12-3, 6-12 Sundays 6-10 
The Food is prepared by Bruce Copp of course 























Little Akropolis Restaurant 
10 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
OPEN SUNDAYS LICENSED 
Telephone: MUSeum 8198 


The cosiest restaurant with the best Greek 
dishes in Town - Moderate prices 














Laytons Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 














F * Chopticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 


4 
fs in Chinese food that counts.’ 


‘|| =e 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 

















Lost London Theatres (Conid.) 

rebuilding, of making the house one of the 
leading theatres in London was entirely 
thrown away. 


ROM November 1903 to early 1906, 

Lewis Waller ran the theatre and staged a 
number of mainly successful romantic 
historical plays suited to his particular 
genius; these included A Queen’s Romance, 
His Majesty's Servant (with Waller as 
Michael Mohun of Drury Lane in the time 
of Charles Il), Henry V, and The Harlequin 
King. The opening play was Monsieur 
Beaucaire, transferred from a run of over 
400 performances at the Comedy, and the 
series ended with the outstanding Brigadier 
Gerrard. Little or nothing seems to have 
happened for the rest of 1906, and the final 
curtain fell on Granville Barker’s Waste 
presented privately by the Stage Soctety in 
November 1907. In 1908 the theatre and 
the Aquarium were sold to the Wesleyan 
Methodists who were seeking a headquarters 


site in central London; they also bought the | 


adjoining ground to secure an island site, 


the total cost of the whole transaction being | 


£330,000. This precise sum they recovered 
by the sale of the buildings and all their 
contents and fittings. The theatre was sold 
to a company owning the Royal Albert 
Music Hall, Canning Town, who dismantled 
it and re-erected all the numbered 
pieces in Victoria Dock Road opposite 
Canning Town Station. Here it served as 
a Music Hall and Cinema until a fire in 
1931. It was finally demolished in 1934. 
Such was the strange ending of a theatre 
much of the original life of which must fall 
well within living memory. * 





Ineffable Kemble (Conid.) 
not have been put on at that stage. Colman, 
who had been promised a sum in four 
figures if his play succeeded, was furious. 
His account makes amusing _ reading. 
Kemble, who had been ill, spoke his lines 
in a slumbrous monotone. After much 
persuading, he addressed the _ restive 
audience, saying he feared he was the cause 
of their disapprobation but he hoped to 
gain strength on a future occasion to do 
justice to the merits of the play. Colman 
was disgusted by what he termed “ this 
grand and ostentatious humility.” 
Certainly, Drury Lane management could 
not afford to pay big fees to anybody. 
Conditions were so_ unsatisfactory that 
Kemble resigned the post. His salary, as 
actor and manager, has been £56 14s. Od. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Members of the Aberdeen-Angus 


Cattle Society invite you to enjoy the 


FINEST GRILLED STEAKS 


in the world 


OPEN FROM NOON 
SEVEN 


UNTIL MIDNIGHT, 
DAYS A WEEK 


FULLY LICENSED 


Desc mount 
cht 


STREET, 
SQUARE 
WHltehall 0744 


15 IRVING LEICESTER 


* Having just added a new dining- 
room we are inviting readers of 
“Theatre World” to become ac- 
quainted with the finest steak. To 
make such an_ occasion suitably 
convivial, a bottle of BEAUJOLAIS 
will be provided “on the house” for 
the table of each party of four new 
patrons. 











| Incffable Kemble (Conid.) 
Three : 


per week, but for long it had not been paid. 


distinguished After a visit to France and Spain, he 


acquired for £23,000 a one-sixth share in 

Covent Garden and went there as manager 

restaurants ai sig in 1803. Mrs. Siddons went also. G. F. 
Cooke, hitherto the chief actor at Covent 
Garden, was to alternate in leads with 
Kemble. A brilliant actor, Cooke excelled 

Ca ¢ Poa as Shylock and Richard III, but he had not 


Kemble’s dignity, reliability nor range. 





REGENT STREET 


The O.P. Riots 
GRILL ROOM During five successful years at Covent 
World - famous meeting - place Garden, Kemble played many parts, until in 
for writers and artists with its 1808 fire destroyed the theatre utterly. 
gilt-and-plush décor of the gay Insurance was inadequate but funds were 
nineties. Open on Sundays spontaneously forthcoming, as for a 
BRASSERIE nationally urgent cause, and at the end of 
Lunches dinners theatre-suppers a year the theatre had been rebuilt. Mean- 
a la carte—Music 7.30 p.m. till while, during that year, Drury Lane had 
midnight by Henry Zeisel also been burned down and some people 
BALCONY seem to have thought that the support given 
Lunches —in the evenings a to the comparatively affluent Kembles in 
cold buffet supper and a their affliction (£10,000 from the Duke of 
leisurely drink with music Northumberland alone) a bad contrast to 
Tel: WHI 2473 the plight of bankrupt Sheridan. Moreover, 
in the new Covent Garden, seats were to 
- cost more. Hence the O.P. Riots, the story 
lo spiedo of which is well known. They were well 
organised but by whom has never come to 
= la broche light. There was nothing random about 
them. In 67 nights of pandemonium, no 
physical violence, no damage to property is 
Italian Restaurant & Bar recorded. A Committee of Inquiry reported 
For lunch dinner and supper the in favour of the increased prices but Kemble 
finest Italian food and wines had to give way. He was now 52. Two 
in a continental setting. years later, Lord Byron Saw him as 
Open till midnight Coriolanus and wrote, “he was glorious 
Tel: WHI 5339 and exerted himself wonderfully.” This was 


acknowledged to be his best part. He chose 
it for his farewell performance in 1817, 
r ungaria when Talma was in the audience. 


He had suffered from asthma and gout 
restaurant for some time and he retired to the South 
14-20 Lower Regent Street of France for his health, moving later to 
LUNCHEON A LA CARTE Lausanne, where he died, a Protestant, on 
Dinner supper and dancing in 26th February 1823. 
London’s gayest restaurant 
till 2 a.m.—Two bands Tributes 
Tel: WHI 4222 Pitt said he was the noblest actor he had 
ee seen. Sir Walter Scott lamented his loss as 
: “one who graced our forlorn drama with 
. . . each keeping the character what little it has left of good sense and 
bv which it is known to every gentlemanlike feeling.” Lamb liked him 
aii af eanlt Goad oul wine even as Charles Surface and identified him 
g with Hamlet. Charles Kemble told Crabb 
Robinson that he thought John a better 
A Jortés enterprise actor than Mrs. Siddons; so did John him- 
self, but nobody else. * 
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Theatre on Reeord 


ROM France comes a complete recording 
of Edmund Audran’s operette, La Mas- 
cotte (London International TW 91175/6). 


La Mascotte was first presented in London 
in 1881, at the Comedy Theatre, after a ten 
months’ run in Paris, and has been revived 
twice. It is full of good tunes, most of 
which are vaguely familiar, and it is played 
with zest and gusto, which is surely the 
only way to play an operette about a young 
woman who possesses magic powers to 
bring good fortune to whomever may be 
providing for her, but whose powers will 
vanish if she Loses her innocence. 

Lucien Baroux and Robert Destain give 
amusing comedy performances as_ the 
successive owners of the mascot; Robert 
Massard, as the handsome, bucolic hero, has 
a virile baritone voice, and Genevieve 
Moizan, in the title rdle, is fine, but romps 
just a little too loudly for my taste. 


Moliére Recorded 


Also from France, and on the same label, 
comes a recording of Moliére’s comedy, Le 
Misanthrope, by Jean-Louis  Barrault, 
Madeleine Renaud, Jean Dessailly, Pierre 
Bertin, and the rest of the company which 
presented the play at the Palace Theatre 
earlier this season. It is on two discs 
(TW 91168/9) and has been honoured by 
the Académie du Disque Frangais as one of 
the outstanding recordings of the past year. 


La Gingold 


Those who mourn the flight to the New 
World of Hermione Gingold will be cheered 
to know that her voice can be heard on The 
Laugh of the Party (Vogue-Coral LVA9038). 
This disc is an assembly of a dozen 
cabaret pieces by performers whose names 
(except for Miss Gingold’s, of course) are 
virtually unknown in this country. The 
pieces are of varying quality, Miss G. con- 
tributing a not-too-hilarious sketch called 
Tea and Ceylon, which she performs with 
Billy de Wolfe. I shall cherish the record 
for The World News Roundup, by two 
American radio comedians called Bob and 
Ray, which is the funniest piece of nonsense 
I have heard for many months. 


Musical Discs 


Cavalcade of Musical Comedy (HMV 
DLP1135) features Risé Stevens and Robert 


by Roy Plomley 


Merrill in eight duets, accompanied by the 
RCA Victor Orchestra and Chorus. This is 
a very pleasant disc, but surely record com- 
panies should take the trouble to “translate” 
the information given on the sleeves of 
American recordings which they issue here. 
For instance, so far as you and | are con- 
cerned, “If you were the only girl in the 
world” came from The Bing Boys are Here, 
and not from The Vagabond Lover, which 
was a quite undistinguished American film 
about a dance band. 

Columbia is re-issuing the songs from 
South Pacific on 45 r.p.m. extended-play 
records—four to a disc. The first four. 
which include Wilbur Evans singing “ Some 
Enchanted Evening,” and Muriel Smith 
singing “ Bali Ha’i” are on SEG7668. 

Another extended-play disc, Howard Keel 
sings Romantic Songs, is noteworthly be- 
cause one of the songs is * You Kissed Me,” 
and this, so far as I know, is the first release 
in this country of any of the music from 
Theatre Guild’s 1950 Broadway production, 
Arms and the Girl. 


Norman 


Marshall 
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An expert and enthralling 
history of theatre producers, 
English and European, their 
methods and the outstanding 
productions that embodied 
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Repertory 


HIS will be a regular feature giving 

month by month the latest news and 
comment from repertory theatres through- 
out the land. Why? Because the repertory 
movement is the life-blood of the British 
theatre. The person fortunate enough to be 
able to boast of a repertory theatre in his 
town should visit it whenever he can. If. 
by chance, he is not satisfied with the 
standards then he should demand better. 
At least don’t let the local theatre perish 
without a fight. Support it, stimulate it and 
be enthusiastic about it if you are a theatre 
lover who wants to preserve it against all 
counter attractions. Too many theatres, 
repertory and others, have gone by default. 


BIRMING sHAM, inspiration of Sir Barry 
Jackson, plan an ambitious programme 
for the coming season, from 12th February 
to the end of July, to include three classics 
and three brand new plays which will be 
produced by Douglas Seale and Berrard 
Hepton. The classics are Shakespeare's 
Henry V, Moliére’s The Slave of Truth and 
Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem. The new 
plays are The Outcast, by F. Wyndham 
Mallock, a psychological drama of a woman 
convicted of murder, making a new life 
after prison; Be Good Sweet Maid, by C. E. 
Webber, which examines the effect of a 
broken home on a child; and John Hall's 
The Lizard on the Rock, set in the West 
Australian desert and dealing with the case 
of a successful man who suddenly faces the 
collapse of his achievements. This play 
concludes the season and is to be presented 
for four week from 9th July. 
John Hall, who is a schoolmaster by pro- 
fession, will have first performances of two 
plays within a fortnight of each other. His 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS»: 
Famed Centre for Theatrical Books 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
Gerrard 566 Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 














Roundabout 


by Laurence Evans 


other play The Strangers is to be produced 
at the Bristol Old Vic. 

King Henry V, which opened the new 
Birmingham season on 12th February and 
which will run for five weeks, has 21-year- 
old Albert Finney in the name part. He 
has made a big hit in this, his first pro- 
fessional leading réle. Born in Salford, 
Lancashire, Finney acted in 15 plays at the 
Grammar School, including one _ riotous 
appearance as Falstaff. He went to RADA 
in 1955 and joined Birmingham last year. 
One critic has described him as * Smoulder- 
ing Spencer Tracey.” 


HEAR from Salisbury Arts Theatre that 

business during the current financial year 
is about 12 per cent up on any other period 
in the theatre’s history. Petrol rationing, a 
severe threat as half the audiences come 
from outside the city, has given the company 
additional stimulus to keep their record. 
They have, therefore, embarked upon an 
ambitious programme to attract even more 
people. In February they presented a new 
musical play, Meet Me By Moonlight, by 
two young writers, Anthony Lesser and 
David S. Dearlove, which has been bought 
for later West End production. Other 
attractions before Easter will include a 
revue, to run for ten days, and The Cherry 
Orchard. Salisbury pantomime this year 
broke all box office records. Another 
big success, The Christmas Carol, was taken 
to the Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham. 


ITH over ten years’ 

them, Guildford’s productions now 
number more than 400. This is an excellent 
little repertory group and is organised as a 
club theatre. With a subscription of only 
Ss. a year, the club is well worth joining. 
An enterprising “ Theatre Gazette” keeps 
members in touch with the activities. 

In February, Guildford presented the first 
repertory production of the Edinburgh 
Festival play Twice Five, by Philip Guard, 
the West End and TV actor. Another new 
play, Justice Fielding, by Roy Walker, also 
received its world premiére. * 


experience behind 
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THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Only address 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 
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THEATRE OF 
THE NATIONS 
PARIS 
1957 


HE Secretariat of the Theatre of the 

Nations in Paris announce that the 
official opening of the four months Interna- 
tional Drama Festival this year will now 
take place on Wednesday 27th March with 
a Gala Performance or Massenet’s Don 
Quichotte presented by the Opera of 
Belgrade. This will be followed by 
performances of Mussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunoy by the same company. 

The German month that follows’ will 
consist of an “International Homage to 
Bertolt Brecht.” The Schauspielhaus of 
Bochum will also present Wedekind’s Der 
Marquis von Keith and a revival of last 
year’s sensational Le Diahle et le Bon Dieu 
by Sartre. The Berlin Comic Opera presents 
Leos Janacek’s The Clever Little Fox, from 
27th-3Ist May. 

During the week of the Stratford production 
of Titus Andronicus (from 15th-25th April) 
the Bureau of the International Association 
of Drama Critics will meet in session under 
the auspices of the Theatre of the Nations. 
The plans to bring over the Royal Ballet 
from London have had to be abandoned for 
financial reasons. The Glyndebourne Opera 
has accepted an invitation to take part in 
1958. 

Ireland will again be represented this 
year when Lord Longford’s company and 
the Dublin Gate Theatre join forces to 
present Denis Johnston's The Old Lady 
Says No, which will first be given at the 
International Drama Festival, Dublin, to- 
wards the end of May. On 18th June 
Vittorio Gassman’s Company will give 
Alfieri’s Oreste, and the week of classical 
Greek drama by the National Theatre of 
Athens begins on 16th July. 

OssiA TRILLING. 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd. 

to rehearse afterwards. They have written 
more than 150 numbers in this curious 
fashion. So far, they have not collaborated 
on a full-length show, because when they 
are working together they seem to have a 
svecial flair for turning out numbers of 
three minutes’ duration. 

In time, they may concoct a full-length 
musical for our delight. Meantime, they 
continue to pack the Fortune, night after 
night, and to be asked to entertain at the 
smartest social functions in and around the 
West End. * 
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AP4P(R) Allen & Hanburys Limited. London, E.2 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE (APRIL 20—OCT 5) 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PLAY FESTIVAL 
Stage Premiere of THE MAYERLING AFFAIR 
(R. F. Delderfie!d) 

THE LAST TRUMP WHERE STARS WALK 
(James Bridie) (Micheal MacLiammoir) 
MR. KETTLE AND 
ROOKERY NOOK MRS. MOON 
a” Travers) (J. B. Priestley) 
Oth Anniversary Production of 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE — WORLD 
(John M. Synge 
Plays directed by JORDAN. LAW RENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 
Concerts Art Exhibitions Restaurant 
Send 6d. in stamps for complete brochure 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 
ne ee 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays t 
come A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 





SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Sirtry 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 














THEATRE ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


(> Each issue brings the 

complete script of a current 

stage hit... 

PLUS news of theatre 
throughout the 

world—articles by and about 

leading theatre personalities. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 
E2175 2.90.,>25.7., 2 yes. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 
London WC 2 

Fi REE 9 OA. 








Available for Amateur 
PLAYS Production include :— 
FOR PETE’S SAKE 
A family comedy by Leslie Sands 
auth r thee “Bes de the Seaside’’) 
f., | set, 5/6d 
” RELUCTANT HEROES 
_by_ a, poor blag 
~ 2 se Z 
A ‘DAY. BY THE SEA 
Cc baat! ‘ brilliant success 
2 sets, 8s. 6d 
THE SECRET TENT 
by E. Addyman 
8 m., 4 f., 1 set, 5/- 
x Single copies of all Plays sent on approval »* 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Copies of Peter Ustinov's sensational suc 
cess ROMANOFF AND JULIET are NOW on 
sale at 10s. per copy But this play is 
NOT available for amateur production 


Send for Full Catalogue (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, , London, W.!1 
Gerrard 3822/3 























Theatre World 
Binder 


(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method 


preserving your copies 


9 - (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 
Theatre World, Dorset Bldgs., 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 








Amateur Stage 


HIS is the Silver Jubilee year of the 

Tavistock Repertory Company. The 
company—which has presented some 300 
plays—began activities in 1932 at the Mary 
Ward Settlement in Tavistock Place, 
Bloomsbury, subsequently moving to Albany 
Street and then, in 1953, to the Tower 
Theatre, Canonbury. 

For its 25th birthday production, open- 
ing on 29th March, the Tavistock Repertory 
Company has chosen Oliver Goldsmith's 
comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, producer 
Adrian Rendle. 

Goldsmith took lodgings in the stxteenth- 
century Canonbury Tower in 1763, probably 
living in the Spencer Room, now used by 
the company for lectures and recitals. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds visited Goldsmith in 
Canonbury and James Boswell in_ his 
London Journal notes on Sunday 26th June 
1763: “1 then walked out to Islington, to 
Canonbury House, an old monastic building 
now let out in lodgings, where I took tea 
with Dr. Goldsmith and found him very 
chatty.” 

The other productions in the company’s 
spring season are: Arnold Yarrow’s Ripple 
in Texas, first prize winner in the company’s 
1956 new play competition (lst March, 
producer Frank O. M. Smith) and Bridget 
Boland’s The Prisoner (15th March, pro- 
ducer Kay Gardner). 

Milmor Productions present the thriller 
Ladies in Retirement by Edward Percy and 
Reginald Denham at the Little Theatre. 
High Road, Ilford, from 27th-30th March 
(inclusive). Curtain up 8 p.m. Tickets 
available in advance from 17 Charlbury 
Gardens, Seven Kings. 

OR SALE. “ Theatre World ” 

1956 complete. “Plays and Players *’ October 
1953-April 1956. Perfect condition. Offers—Miss L 
Hood, 166 Wennington Road, Southport, Lancs. 

CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 

cating. Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed ‘Mowbray,’ 146 Bishopsgate, London 
E.C.2. Bis. 2545. Bar. 7665. 
EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey 
and Studio Theatre, Central London, Easter and 
Summer Drama Schools. 7. 8 and 10 days. One 
evening School. £4/4/- to £7/7 Director: Marian 
Naylor. Syllabuses from Registrar: Mrs. O. Sansom, 6 
The Keir, Westside, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 

AM URGENTLY needing a copy of Theatre World 

Annual—No. 2. Can you help? Cash immediately 
Please write Box 557 

OR SALE. Complete set of Play Pictorial. also a 

large quantity of other numbers. Two sets ‘Theatre 
World,’ from June 1935-December 1956, also a large 
quantity of other numbers. Offers and inquiries to 
R. G. White, 21-23 Marshall Road, Cambridge 
Send S.A.E. 

EALTHY HAMPSTEAD. Charming Modernised 

Cottage with 3 Rooms, Kitchen. Bathroom; all 
beautifully decorated Freehold £4,650. Substantial 


Mortgage available Apply The Sec., 18 Upper Brook 
Street, W.1. 


March 1944-April 











Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wet’ Cr. 
Od 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 








NEW «“DEANE’S” 
NOW READY 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 
full information from 


31 Museum St, London WC: 
Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 











BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1957 are 
now being arranged. 
For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
BRISTOL 8 











IF you want to meet The Boy Friend 
Under Milk. Wood on the Night of the 
Fourth, you can’t be late again 
because of the time it takes to 
remove your greasepaint. 

Crowe’s Cremine will get that 
cloying paint off in a moment. It 
liquefies the paint and leaves the 
skin clean and soft for everyday 
make-up. 

In 4 11 tins or 2 9 tubes from Frizells, | Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 








Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 











Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 


Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


Opp. Royal Acadenty Music. 








EVANS PLAYS 


THE ART OF LIVING 
2m. 2f. 6s. Owen Holder 
LUCKY STRIKE 
8m. 3f. 6s. Michael Brett 
ALL FOR MARY 
4m. 2f. 5s. Brooke & Bannerman 
(Restricted release only) 





Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC] 




















The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel: Hove 33587 
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froth 
BOOKS THAT REALLY HELP YOU 
PRACTICAL 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 
(2nd imp.) by Harald Melvill 21s. 
THEATRECRAFT—The A to Z of SHOW BUSINESS (2nd imp.) 
by Harald Melvill 21s. 
THE MAGIC OF MAKE-UP by Harald Melvill \5s. net 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE YOUNG ACTOR 
A Guide to Production by Guy Boas 16s. 
HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 35s. 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO SHAW 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson SOs. 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO MAUGHAM 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 42s. 
THE MUSIC IN ENGLISH DRAMA from Shakespeare to Purcell 
by J. S. Manifold 21s. 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. 


STIMULATING 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean-Louis Barrault 12s. 6d. 
HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER by J. C. Purdom 30s. net 


TOPICAL 


EMLYN WILLIAMS by Richard Findlater 15s. net 

MARGARET RUTHERFORD by Eric Keown 15s. net 

TRENDS IN 20th CENTURY DRAMA by Frederick Lumley 3s. net 
CONTEMPORARY THEATRE by Audrey Williamson 25s. net 
THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. 7 by Frances Stephens 21s. net 


CRITICAL 


JAMES BRIDIE and his Theatre by Winifred Bannister 25s. net 
THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. net 
OLD VIC DRAMA (3rd imp.) by Audrey Williamson 15s. net 
MELODRAMA—Plots that thrilled by M. Wilson Disher 25s. net 
THE THEME OF BEATRICE IN THE PLAYS OF CLAUDEL 

by E. Beaumont 15s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
LIST FROM: ROCKLIFF, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON 








